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New ‘ hide-and-seek” 
missile bases on rails 


A time-tested principle of 
warfare—swift maneuver- 
ability—is the railroads’ 
newest contribution to the 
Missile Age. 


Mobile launching pads on wheels 
will be able to fire missiles of inter- 
continental range from almost any 
point along the nation’s 220,000 
miles of railroad line. Most impor- 
tantly, the mobility of these bases 
protects against enemy detection 


and destruction. 


This development, announced by 
the Department of Defense, under- 
scores once again how the needs 
of the nation are met by the rail- 
roads—the backbone of our trans- 


portation system in war and peace. 


And it’s one more reason why the 
health of the railroads must be as- 
sured through enlightened public 
policies, providing for equal treat- 
ment with competing forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 

lifeline of the nation—are the 
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main line to your future. 
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Censured Admunistrations 


vestigations by the American Association of U 
Investigations by the A A t I 
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The Academzic Scientist: 1940-1960’ 


In the United States natural sciences and mathe- 
matics have come,. since World War II, to occupy a 
favored position, among academic subjects, in respect to 
the support received from the Federal Government and 
from industry. The trend began long before the Sputnik 

d was an outgrowth of the part played by scientifi 
developm nts in winning the war It gained added 

sides of the Q lf ne ip to the re 


leasing or 


strength from the rivalry of the chief powers on opposite 


This was 
National 
Oth 


0, and growing attention to th« 


the period establishment 
Science Foundation in 
utilization and training of American The past 
two ye 
anxiety 
some cientine and hnolog cal 
have exceeded us, and that in advanced education they 
are far outstrip} y us in quanti uined personnel 
if not in the quality he general concern has | 

n the effort to hold our 
research and development 


ive process that permits fur 


ther growth. The National Defense Education Act, vast 


increases in priations to existing agencies for science 


education research, the strengthening of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee, the establishment 


of the Federal Council 1d Technology, debate 


over the wisdom of founding a Department of Science in 
the Federal Governms by the Democrati 
Advisory Council of uittee on Science and Tech 
nology—alike show what enormous concern about these 
problems now prevails in ( ecutive and legislative 
branches of increasingly in the 


ience Advisory Com 

ued a highly significant report entitled Strength- 

ience, and last year followed it with 

recommendations for Education for the Age of Science 
Curriculum studies in physics, mathematics, biology, and 
shortly in other sciences are revising secondary school 
courses and preparing te xtbooks and laboratory programs 


ential address given rty-sixth Annual Meeting 


American Association niversity Professors in Detroit 
Mi: higan April 8. 1960 
BENTLEY GLASS is Pr 
Hopkins University, and ¢ 


lum Study of the American 
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By BENTLEY GLASS 


of novel kinds. It is apparent that these efforts will soon 
lap over into the teaching of mathematics and science 
in the elementary grades; and the college courses are in 
for wholesale remodeling too. Television finds a place 
for the early morning classrooms where last year physics, 
this year chemistry, and next year biology will be drama 
tized and taught by lecture and demonstration. ( omplete 
ourses are being put on color film—60 in high school 
physics, 120 in tenth grade biology, 48 in college genetics, 
for a few examples. Summer science institutions burgeon 
throughout the land—348 of them in 1959; academic 
year institutes for science teachers are rapidly taking hold 
25 


32 of them in the current academic year programs of 


isiting scientists, travelling s« demonstra 


yn science teachers, and science clubs vitalize the local 


llow ships, post 


scene; summer fellowships, graduate fe 
doctoral fellowships, senior postdoctoral fellowships, and 
ns and hormones 
scientists 
ames Bryant Conant investigates the statu f the com 
prehensive high school, and Admirz tickover damns 
frills and demands more id education. The fer 
pervasive. It has clearly not | he academi 

world of higher education unaffected 
Surely it is time to take stock of the altering status in 
education of the academic scientist: that is, the scientist 
holding an academic post to appraise the influence 
upon college and university education, as a whole, of the 
new emphasis on science and technology. What reori 
entation of existing relations is required? What develop 
ing imbalances necessitate compensatory emphasis else- 
where? Is there truly other, essential aspects 


of education will be neglected that our social structure 


The Academic Scientist: Numbers and Status 


Census figures for the decade from 1941 to 1950 show 
that workers in science and technology were rapidly over 
hauling teachers as the largest of professional groups.? 
In that decade the scientists and engineers almost doubled 
in numbers, while the teachers increased by only 10 per 
cent. [It is worth noting that the Census put persons 
who were both scientists and teachers into the category of 


* National Manpower Council, A Polizy for Scientific and Pr 


fesstonal Manpower, Chap. II]. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1953 
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Institute of Biological Science 


teachers.} If there has been anywhere near a proportion- 
ate increase in the decade 1951-60, professional workers 
in science and technology now greatly outnumber both 
teachers and professional workers in health, and constitute 
about 30 per cent of the entire professional element of 
our population (6 to 7 million persons). The task of 
the academic scientists is to continue to train this rapidly 
growing body of professional people, although themselves 
growing much more slowly in numbers. 

Full-time teachers in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges are estimated (by the NEA) to number at present 
about 250,000 persons, of whom 78,000 are teachers of 
science and mathematics (31.2 per cent).* To these should 
be added some 3000 teachers of dentistry and 10,350 full- 
time teachers in medical schocls, to make a total of ap- 
proximately 91,000. The annual output of persons with 
doctor's degrees in the sciences and mathematics (exclud- 
ing dentistry and medicine) was 4611 in 1956-57 and 
amounted to 52.6 per cent of doctor's degrees in all aca 
demic subjects (excluding law, dentistry, and medicine) ." 
These figures seem to indicate that there is an especially 
critical shortage of college and university teachers in the 
sciences and mathematics, since less than one-third of the 
teachers are producing half of the output of college grad 
uates and Ph.D.’s. This is as would be expected in a 
Although the tem- 
porary strain is severe and the inducements extended to 


rapidly expanding professional field 


new Ph.D.'s in the sciences to enter industry or govern- 
ment work are great, we may nevertheless expect to see in a 
decade or so a relative increase in the numbers of academic 
scientists, until they amount to fully half of the entire 
college and university teaching force; and, if we include 
dental and medical teaching, perhaps to two-thirds. This 
prediction follows from the simple assumption that a 
rough proportionality wil! be maintained between the 
teaching force in any field and the number of under- 
graduate majors and graduate students enrolled in it 
[The NEA forecasts do not agree with this prediction, for 
the reason that they assume that growth in number of 
teachers in each academic field will simply be proportional 
to the present number. No account is taken of the dis 
proportionate increase in the growth of different profes 
sions. It is estimated that by 1970 there will be over 
6 million students enrolled in our colleges and univer- 
sities, which will require approximately 400,000 college 
and university teachers. But to train an additional 2 
million professional scientific and technological workers 


in that decade, over and above the present 2 million, will 


* Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior College 1957-58 and 1958-59. Research Division 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1959 

* American Dental Assqciation, personal information from Mrs 
Belle G. McGuire (AAUP); Journal of the American Medical 
Association, November 14, 1959 

* Scientific Manpower, 1958. National Science Foundation 
Washington, D.C., 1959 
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require 125,000 additional academic scientists, a number 
which, added to the present number, exceeds 200,000.} In 
so far as the majority determines policy, it follows that the 
views of the academic scientist are of critical importance to 
all of us in college and university teaching, in respect to 
the nature of the curriculum, the maintenance of academic 


freedom and tenure, and the unity of our profession in all 


other policies and objectives. Narrow, illiberal views, 
lack of educational perspective, or simply a tendency to 
overspecialize on the part of this prospectively dominant 


group may jeopardize our cherished principles. 


In economic status the academic scientist is faring con- 
siderably better than his colleague in the humanities or 
social studies. There are three principal reasons for this 
First, the demand on the part of industry, and to a smaller 
extent from government, for trained personnel in the 
sciences, engineering, and mathematics has made it not 
uncommon for a young man just receiving his Ph.D 
degree to step into a position carrying a considerably 
higher income than the associate professor, or even full 
professor, who has trained him. The academic engineer, 
geologist, or physicist may smile somewhat wryly at this, 
and console himself with thoughts of the non-monetary 
compensations of a university or college post; and in the 
end his position too is bettered financially because of the 
law of supply and demand. Administrators have long 
since recognized that in order to have any engineers, 
geologists, mathematicians, physicists, or chemists of 
standing on their faculties whatsoever, they must remu 
nerate them on a different scale from that applicable to 
teachers of history, languages, or literature. Psychologists 
have recently come to profit more and more from the same 
pressures. Only biologists, among the scientific groups, 
seem less favored, because industry has had less demand 
for them (except in the pharmaceutical industry), and be- 
cause the applied branches of biology—medicine and 
agriculture—are recognized as distinct professions or oc- 
cupations. 

The second economic factor that enhances the status 
of the academic scientist is the availability to him of out- 
side work as a consultant. Individuals who are in con 
siderable demand can more than double their university 
salaries in this way, although they pay the price for it 
by overworking on weekends and nights until health and 
sanity may suffer. 

The third and final factor is one that has developed 
since World War II, in connection with federal research 
grants or contracts. This is the factor of the ‘research 
salary,” originally allowed to academic scientists on 9 or 
10 months’ university duty, who were free to spend 1 or 
2 months of summer time uninterruptedly upon their 
government-supported research program. It was therefore 
figured at the equivalent of the monthly college or univer- 
sity salary. Later, because this obviously worked to the 


disadvantage of scientists on 12-month annual appoint 
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ments, who might actually be devoting just as much time 
to the research program as those nominally on 9-month 
appointments, the system of payment was made more flex- 
ible by considering it as compensation for a definite frac- 
tion of the scientist's total 12-months’ working time. Thus 
an academic scientist may now receive, as additional salary 
connected with a government grant or contract, as much as 
{There are still in- 
equities among scientists and institutions in the application 
of the rules, and some scientists feel strongly that the 


one-third of his academic salary 


whole system is a pernicious one. It seems nonetheless to 
have become deeply entrenched. Although not properly 
regarded as institutional compensation, it is all too readily 
regarded as such, both by recipients and by administrative 
officers. } 

For all of these reasons, members of the science facul- 
ties possess a considerable economic advantage over their 
colleagues, except for the occasional writer of a book that 
becomes a best-seller or is widely adopted for use as a 
textbook, or the economist, for example, who obtains 
numerous fees as a consultant. The resulting situation 
is one that has long had a parallel in our medical schools, 
where very often the professors of clinical subjects have 
outside practices and may enjoy large incomes while the 
professors of the preclinical subjects are forced to the 
level of an ordinary professor's income. In a few med- 
ical schools, such as the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
strenuous efforts have been made to correct the inequity 
On the one hand, the salaries of professors of the pre- 
clinical sciences in the medical school have been raised 
until they are considerably higher than those in the Faculty 
On the other 
hand, full-time clinical professors are required to serve 


of Philosophy, even in the natural sciences 


the university full-time at regular prafessional salaries, 
and to limit private practice to outside time, much as 
other professors do consultant's work. We may expect, 
I think, that similar policies and procedures will be re- 
quired more nearly to equalize the economic status of the 
scientists and non-scientists on our faculties. The general 
principle which might well serve is that, regardless of 
supply and demand, equal service should be rewarded 
with equal compensation throughout the several pro- 
fessorial ranks 

The picture of the academic scientist of 1960 is not 
complete without some further description of the modest 
empires over which many of them now preside. Con- 


sider a fairly typical example. In 1940, as an assistant 


professor of biology, this scientist had no special funds 


for his research. An amount not exceeding $100 an- 
nually came from the departmental budget and was used 
for consumable supplies. He had for his use one mod- 
erately good compound microscope and one good binocu- 
lar dissecting microscope. He made all his own media, 
did his own sterilizing in a Sears Roebuck pressure cooker, 


kept his own stocks without assistance, and was grateful 
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for some help in washing up the glassware. Without even 
a chest to run at a controlled temperature, he worked dur- 
ing the hot summer weeks in a dusty, normally unused 
but surprisingly cool basement room. Sometimes he lost 
stocks because of a rise in the temperature—sometimes 
epidemics of mold made entire experiments a loss—but 
the research went on in spite of the fact that perhaps 80 
per cent of the scientist's time was spent in routine chores. 
In 1960, the professor has charge of two research 
laboratories, both supported by funds from the Federal 
Government. A Senior Research Associate operates one 
of these laboratories semi-independently, with a research 
assistant to aid him. Two research assistants work in the 
other laboratory. In addition, there are two part-time 
laboratory assistants to wash bottles, keep animals, and 
prepare media. The annual research budget of the group 
is close to $50,000, not including the scientist's university 
salary; arid none of this sum comes from the regular 
department budget. There is no lack of equipment: com- 
pound microscopes of the best quality; binocular dis- 
secting microscopes for each worker; phase microscopes; 
photomicrographic equipment; an x-ray machine; a cool 
room, constant temperature incubators, refrigerators, and 
a deep-freeze; air conditioning for the laboratories; special 
supplies of chemicals; special rooms and equipment for 
preparing and sterilizing media and washing glassware; 
animal quarters; in short, everything that is really needed 
for an experimental program of some size 

One might be moved to say, ‘But this is exceptional 
It reflects seniority as well as the change of the times 
On the contrary, junior members of this scientist's depart- 
ment are about equally well established. The changed 
situation is perhaps best reflected in the departmental 
budget, which at the end of World War II was about 
$70,000 per annum, and today is well over $1,000,000, 
while the size of the staff has perhaps doubled. This is 
not atypical of science departments in our larger univer- 
sities, although colleges where research is quite secondary 
to teaching have not altered greatly. True, government 
grants or contracts for research are open to every applicant 
on the basis of merit; but heavy teaching loads often 
prevent faculty scientists from capitalizing on the oppor- 
tunity. The cleavage is thus deepening between colleges 
which are primarily teaching institutions, and universities, 
where teaching is secondary to research whether the 
criterion is expenditure or staff time 


The Academic Scientist and the Government 

The involvement of the universities and the academic 
scientist in government-subsidized research has already 
been sketched. Perhaps few persons, outside of the gov- 
ernment agencies which grant funds, and the science de- 
partments which are the recipients, actually realize the 
extent to which matters have gone. According to state 
ments of the National Science Foundation, last year over 


10 billions of dollars were spent in the United States for 
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research and development. Of that vast amount, less 
than 8 per cent was for basic scientific research, most of 
which is done in the universities and colleges. Yet even 
8 per cent means an annual sum that is over $800 million, 
and in addition there are large sums for science education 
in the form of fellowship programs, summer and aca 
demic year institutes, and the like. The President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School estimated 
that as a nation we are currently spending $3 billion 
annually for higher education. It seems reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that approximately one-fourth of th 
entire budget for higher education is now coming from 
the Federal Government in the form of funds for scien 
tific research and science education. Since many institu 
tions are still but little involved in these programs, others 
must be so largely supported by them that 7m fact, whether 
public or private, they would collapse if federal aid wer 
to be withdrawn 

In return for the abundant financial aid now av: 
from governmental agencies and private foundations, 
scientist must give ever more freely of his time to ser 
on innumerable advisory committees and panels for judg 
ing the relative merits of applications for research grants 
and for fellowships—undergraduate, graduate, postdo 
toral, and even more senior. There is today a sort of 
scientific Washington Merry-Go-Round whereon the scien 
tists who form these boards, committees, and panels meet 
their friends and from time to time exchange places. To 
be sure, it is gratifying that the government agencies cor 
No scien 


tist would prefer to be judged other than by his own peers 


sult the scientists themselves in making awards 
The very multiplicity of the granting agencies and their 
panels moreover provides a guarantee that everyone will 
have a good opportunity to win a prize, since if One agency 
fails to award the guerdon, another very likely will be mor 

generous. It is in fact a common practice for suppliant 
scientists to present the same application for support to 
two or three different agencies simultaneously; or on 
may divide up his program into several parts, for each of 
which support is sought from a separate sourc No 
sense in putting all one’s eggs in a single basket! The 
government agencies of course exchange information 
about these applications and note the divergence or agree 

ment in the opinions of their panels—which is all to the 
good. {Non-governmental agencies are less in the know 
in this respect, since they tend to operate more independ 

ently.} The drawback of this fair, but elaborate, system 
lies in its demand upon the academic scientist of an ever 
increasing proportion of his one priceless and most strictly 
limited commodity, his time. The time spent in prepara 
tion and travel to and from panel and committee meetings 
adds to the time of the sessions themselves; these are 
scarcely over when it is time to make an annual report and 
reapply for the renewal of some grant. Between these 


activities the best part of a month is consumed, to be 
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followed by a second and even a third round on the part 


of many hard-pressed participants. To withdraw from 


the game, once fully in course, is almost impossible 


There are both tangible and intangible rewards for com- 


mittee and panel service; and a thriving research program 


not only involves the livelihood of research assistants and 


the support of graduate students but is, after all, the very 


life of the academic scientist, perhaps more than his 
classroom teaching 

Another developm« 
nition by government 
budding and burgeoning of programs for the improve 
ment of science education. These have commonly begun 
by fo using on the high school curriculum, but soon 
spread to comprehend all the years from the young 
elementary grades to the college and graduate yez 
quickly becomes evident that a solid improvement 


high school course must needs | based on good teaching 


methods and to deal with modert entific concepts in the 


high S¢ hool, 


course for 


tested 


¢ xtb« 


embodying elementary 


study of physics hi een completed 


widespread The Physical Scien 


has also prepared laboratory programs 


I 


stration, films, and parate paperback monographs for 


supplementary topics. Shortly after the PSSC had begur 


I 


work, the School Mathematics Study Group was organized 


to rehabilitate and revitalize the teaching of secondary 
school mathematics It has ac I ey 1 novel and 
nteresting courses for the jun h as well as senior 


Biological 


n with funds 


high years, six courses in 

Sciences Curriculum Study was initiated, ; 
from the National Science Foundation it has be gun 
to formulate new biology courses, especially r the tenth 
grade, although attention is already being directed toward 
the eighth grade, as well. A very original “block’’ pro 
gram in which experiments in the laboratory will lead 
directly to real scientific inquiry on the part of students 
organized into pairs and squads is proposed to replace a 
number of weeks of routine classroom and _ laboratory 
surveys of the subject matter. Several smaller curriculum 
committees are working in various subjects Probably 
an effort similar to the three major curriculum studies will 
soon be directed at the improvement of chemistry teach 
ing. For our present purpose the important thing to note 


is that these organized studies are of unprecedented mag 
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it on them, amounting 


inum, and even 


rge numbers of aca 


nitude, both in terms of money spc ii 7 _ 777777 yx the other to the part ipating s tists then \ 
to a total of perhaps $5 million per 2\_ They do, nevertheless, require time, tin ind more tin 
more significantly, in terms of the lay They take the scientist out of his own classro and out 
demic scientists involved in them of his laboratory. The very function to served d 
[The day of the college or university entist who held mands the academic scientist and no substitut yet th 
himself professionally aloof from the problems of ele ncreasing calls make it less and less possible for him t 
mentary and secondary school teaching has ended. The remain an academic scientist 
realization has been sharply forced upon us that the In the past two decades the acad ntist ha 
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I 
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the breath of the advar g front of scier to those who ive myself had tl xper f ge for the Stat 
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after the passage of ten years, no efforts to get it and 
similar reports declassified for general scientific access 
have ever succeeded. The disease of secrecy is probably 
even more serious in other agencies, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of Defense, and 
Orders to de- 
classify and refrain from classifying have made only a 


many similar anecdotes could be told 
little dent in the monolithic system of secrecy. Last sum- 
mer, when an international scientific conference was held 
at Pugwash in Nova Scotia on the dangers of chemical 
and biological warfare, no chemists or biologists who had 
been at all recently associated with such activities could be 
found to participate. The most personally informed 
scientist in attendance had been dissociated from such 
work for no less than twelve years. It is no wonder that, 
as a consequence, the academic scientists discussing such 
a problem are very academic and theoretical indeed. The 
experts who are really informed about actual develop 
ments are unable to speak. The consequence, as in the 
nuclear area, is that representatives of the military services 
can make almost any claims they wish without fear of 
contradiction. Let us honor, therefore, such scientists as 
Linus Pauling, Ralph Lapp, Eugene Rabinowitch, and 
others who have run the risk of being sometimes egre 
giously in error in order to dispel the miasma of secrecy 
that is choking scientific advance 

Let me say, parenthetically, that I do not at all wish 
to imply that I advocate any weakening, during these 
critical times, of the free world’s strength. Obviously 
one can negotiate only from a position of strength. But 
it may be stoutly argued that scientific advance will be far 
greater and more rapid when there is maximum accessibil 
ity to new discoveries than when each scientist and engi 
neer is restricted in his information. Nature discovered 
this truth long ago. Evolutionary progress depends upon 
the occurrence of rare, fortuitous, advantageous mutations, 
and even more upon the lucky combinations of these that 
happen to work best in a particular environment. In 
living organisms that reproduce asexually such combina- 
tions arise with extreme infrequency. For example, if the 
rates of occurrence of each of two mutations that might 
be advantageous together is 1 per million individuals, a 
rather ordinary mutation frequency, then the probability 
that both will occur together is the product of the two 
frequencies, which is 10-'*, or one in a trillion individ 
uals. Consequently, the mutations really get together 
only when first one occurs, persists for a long time, and 
then the other occurs in some descendant of the first 
mutant individual. But if the first mutation confers no 


great advantage by itself, or quite likely is actually harm 


ful in the absence of the other, then- the probability that 


mutation number one will persist over many generations 
until mutation number two occurs to complete the advan- 
To obviate this diff 


culty nature invented sex, whereby mutations that occur 


tageous type is indeed infinitesimal 
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in different lineages can be combined immediately in 
various ways in the offspring of a mating between male 
and female individuals. In this way, as I have said else- 
where, ‘the genes that made us, as they made our fore- 
fathers, cast into ever new combinations in the recurrent 
cycle of sexual reproduction, may live on to produce new 
hands, new eyes, and new minds, to test out each variety 
of environment, to continue to mold a world one step 
nearer the heart's desire It is even so with the trans- 
mission of ideas and the generation of new discoveries 
As every scientist knows, the free interplay of thoughts 
between minds far outstrips in productivity the isolated, 
clonal generation of ideas, even by a genius 

Science is truly in politics to stay, and the academic 
scientist is rapidly becoming highly political in outlook 
This is evident, on the one hand, in the government itself, 
evident from the growing significance of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee under, first, Killian and then 
Kistiakowsky; and on the other hand, in party guidance, 
through the formation by the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil of a Committee on Science and Technology that is 
actually composed wholly of scientists, most of them in 
academic life. On the international scene, the open 
letter which Bertrand Russell, Albert Einstein, and Max 
Born addressed to all scientists, urging them to bestir 
themselves before too late to arouse the world to a realiza 
tion of the everwhelming disaster implicit in any nuclear 
war, and to talk candidly with one another, as scientists 
should, about the relationship of science to world peace 
has resulted in the formation of the Pugwash Movement 
The five conferences of this group during the past three 
years have done much to lay a foundation for a real solu 
tion of some critical world problems. Nevertheless, I am 
reminded, when onside ring the acade mic scientist in 
politics, of a fable 

There was once a population of fleas. It had all started 
with just two, or maybe four; but the population throve 
beyond wildest expectations. There was shortly a real 
population explosion. The fleas had less to eat and kept 
trespassing on each other's territory. Tempers grew 
short. For a time, they tried to settle their problems by 
drawing an inviolable boundary, beyond which no anterior 
fleas might pass tow ard the tail of their host, no posterior 
fleas toward the head. Even that didn't work too well, 
and ultimately the fleas decided to have a conference to 
settle their problems—where? naturally, at the summit 
When they had foregathered, one spokesman arose and 
said, ‘Clearly, we must exploit our dog to the uttermost 
So great is our ingenuity that we will undoubtedly dis- 
cover some solution before he expires This noble 
sentiment met with great applause, but equally great 
disagreement. A second spokesman arose No!" he 
said, ‘what we must do is to launch out into space and 
find another dog to populate and conquer.’ Again, loud 
applause, and great disagreement. Finally, a_ third 
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spokesman gained attention Both are wrong,’ he said, 
“dog and flea are really One World, one nature. What 
we must learn, first of all, is to live together and scratch 
together happily. We might even,’ he said in sudden 
inspiration, “cease this completely parasitic existence and 
discover some way to nurture and benefit our dog in 
return for the sustenance we receive.’’ At hearing this 
heresy the other fleas gave a unanimous screech, tore the 
hapless speaker limb from limb, and then became madly 
embroiled in fight. The poor dog, no longer able to bear 
the torture, rushed frantically into a nearby pond and then 
and there drowned himself 

I am not certain what this fable signifies, but it seems 
to have some relevance to the‘ struggle of the academic 
scientist to orient himself in the world of politics, outside 
his forsaken ivory tower. Within the latter, I suppose, 
remain his colleagues who teach the non-scientific subjects. 
At least, that is the implication of C. P. Snow's remark- 
able Rede Lecture, The Two Cultures and the Scientifi 
Revolution,® which I have recently read. Is it in fact true 
that scientists and ‘‘literary intellectuals’ now represent 
two poles of culture so remote that they have lost all real 
communication with one another, and live in different 
worlds? Are the misunderstandings that separate us irre- 
trievable ? 

To this extent I must agree: that the major problem of 
higher education today is ure this growing schizo- 
phrenia. The sciences must become the core of a liberal 
education, as I have argued elsewhere, but “in teaching 
science we must not forget that it 1s simultaneously 
social study and creative art, a history of ideas, a phi 
losophy, and a supreme product of esthetic ingenuity 
The humanities and social sciences, on their part, require 
more than a cognizance that the natural sciences exist 


They must become permeated with the knowledge and 


*C. P. Snow, The Two Culture 


Cambridge University Press, New York, 1959 


spirit of science if they are to be more than relics of a 
buried age. 

The academic scientist is more than a growing propor- 
tion of our profession. He will be, whether we like it or 
not, the dominant figure in higher education in a very few 
decades. He is a strange, harsh figure to many of us, a 
figure twisted and tormented by a growing world- 
conscience, aware of dawning power, but blind to his 
limitations—Prometheus the Firebringer, chained to his 
rock—Sisyphus forever rolling his boulder uphill. The 
scientist passionately defends the freedom of science, and 
fails to perceive that it and academic freedom are one 
As members of our Association, academic scientists 
have been, I fear, rather ordinary participants in the 
defense of academic freedom and the elevation of the 
standards of our profession. Less than one-third of 
our present members are scientists, mathematicians, or 
engineers, and they constitute less than one-third of the 
potential number of academic scientists who might even 
I have, 
for example, checked over the cases of Committee A 


now be enlisted in a cause so eminently theirs 


investigations in recent years to see how often aca- 
demic scientists have been our plaintiffs. They have not 
been under-represented: you may recall the University 
of California, the University of Oklahoma, the Ohio 
State University, the University of Michigan, the Univer 
sity of Vermont, Rutgers University, the University of 
Nevada, and St. Louis University among them. If I am 
at all correct in my analysis of our times and the growing 
significance of the academic scientist, this Association has 
a preeminent task before it, the task of enlisting and 
enlightening this awakening giant 

We cannot endure, half scientific, half rebelliously 
non-scientific. The schizophrenia of the “two cultures 
As Bertrand Russell has so well 


said, science can enhance among men two great evils 
tyranny and war. And which would be preferable, do 


leads only to disaster 


you think, to perish in a nuclear holocaust or to live 
under a scientific tyranny ? 


Essence 


Can I catch you in a word, 


You that all life undergird, 


Or must I pen on paper goad 


To find existence, 


Wayne State University 
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Number of Institutions with AAUP Chapters, Number of Institutions Submitting Reports, 


Number o 


f Reports for Subdivisions, and Total Number of Reports, 


for 1959-60, Classified by Type of Institution 


Total Universitie 


Institutions having chapters 
Institutions submitting reports 


Separate reports on pre-clinical 
departments of medical schools 


Separate reports on other divisions 


Total number of reports 


Reports processed as of March 1 


TABLE 2. Number of Reports Received, by Type 


) 


re rts received 
On medical schools (pre-clinical d 


On other subdivisions 


Number of institutions included in analysis of data 


both 58-59 


Data 1959-60 and 1 
Data only tor 19 


Data for usual academic ranks with 


authorization to pu 


PNA 


Data for one rank only 


joined the program and of the 66 which have dropped out 


shows that they are nearly equally divided among public 


and pris ate No reports for 1959-60 were received from 


31 public and 35 private institutions which had reported 


reports public 


institutions which had not reported last year have been 


last year and from 51 and 58 private 


received for 1959-60. The gain is larger than these 
figures indicate, for 19 (or almost 30 per cent) of those 


taken the PNA 


not authorized the publication of their salary indices, 


that dropped out had last year, i.e., had 


whereas only 13 (or 12 per cent) of those reporting for 
the first time are “taking the PNA 


and other shifts, the number of institutions authorizing 


As a result of these 


publication of the indices has increased by 75, or by more 
than one-third of the number participating fully in the 
1958-59 program 


The reasons for failures to report can only be guessed 
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Liberal 
Arts 


Teachers Professional Two-Year 


Colleges Schools Colleges 


late additions not incl 


in most instances. Perhaps we may point to the fact, as 


a clue to a reason for dropping out, that one-fourth of the 


i 


institutions withholding their reports this year had re- 


ported grades of F or below for their minimum-compensa 


tion scales last year. But embarrassment over low grades 


is surely not the reason in all instances. Two institutions 


and three 


dec ide d 


with minimum scales of grade B in 1958-59, 


with average scales of grade B, have against 


reporting this year 

The degree of cooperation on the part of large state 
universities is particularly noteworthy. In some instances 
the presidents had to overcome serious misgivings con 
cerning possibly harmful political consequences of the 
publicity of salary comparisons; weighing them against 
the desirability of success of a nationwide program of 
public information 


Thus, 


prominent 


they decided in favor of full participa 
tion almost all of the largest and academically 


the 


most state universities are included in 


salary grading program. It would be tempting to repro 
duce the friendly pronouncement made by President Kerr 
when he decided to reverse the policy against publicity 
which had been prevailing at the University of California, 
or the statements with which President Wells of Indiana 
explained his final decision to authorize publication of our 
indices. But to single out those who finally yielded to 
our appeals might be less than fair to those university or 
college administrators who have supported our plans from 
the beginning and without hesitation, and have given tc 
the Chapter officers all the information we had requested 

The expense of time and effort needed for a faculty 
poll to procure salary information where the administra 
tion refuses to supply any data is very great, especially 


when the faculty is large. The faculty of the University 
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of Chicago completed its salary study for 1958-59 only in 
May, 1959, and one can well understand that they were 
not ready to repeat the procedure in October. (Thus, the 
tabulated indices of the Chicago salaries are, unfortun- 
ately, not for the current year.) The faculty of Dartmouth 
College is again to be congratulated on the success of their 
poll with a participation rate of 85 per cent of the faculty 


An even higher participation was achieved at De Paul 
University, where 95 per cent of the full-time faculty col- 
laborated to produce the salary indices Perhaps the 
presidents of these institutians will eventually give up 
their policy of forcing their fa ulties to work hard to 
compile and compute data that could have been pulled out 
of the desk drawers in the administrative offices 

On the whole, the degree of cooperation on the part 
of the administrations has been most encouraging. There 
are many presidents of colleges and universities who like 
what we are doing and who help us whole-heartedly 
There are others who disli and disapprove it, but who 
have helped us nonetheless ‘e are most grateful for 
the support and apprecia attitudes of those who 
those who help us 


sympathetically 
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, rule that the lowest grade is the decisive one are immediately vested in the faculty member and those 
4 signhcant amount of discussion stemmed from lack where they do not become vested in him until he actually 
I niformity in the computation of fringe benefits and retires Under sor plans. the contributions becom 
} try f r tar ] en ted Frere § +} f+ 1 
1 adjustments OF Sala Ss It eleven vested a years; unde ther plans, a r i years, O! 
twel months ser Ss Lhese two maior sources I i) years, Or with all sorts of provisos and under various 
idacl 1eser mo letailed exploration onditions Should then a certain part of the institution's 
1 } 
yntribution be allowed as ‘‘compensatior An arbitrary 
Fringe Benefits lecision was Called for, and simplicity was an urgent 1 : 
: Tt nclu f fy nefits as part of the on quirement. W hav lecided to count tl é ’ yr 
satior f { ty members g ; us endless troubles tributions of the institution if they b vested withit 
We } y ar with the business offices of manv inst years, and to count vo part of tl tributions if they 
tions about what kinds of benefits can be allowed and becon vested Only in more than 5 years This is not 
i Kif saliow l napter OMce©rs a ily > VU aiSO S ves SS Sapl Va 
n n idan stration om al > USITIY I l Dia i 
A want to | larger amount ind AAUP staff aculty An amour f money th will f belong 
who t t th ijown to siz und the Chairmar t » the pote l pay unless he stays on h t yr ma 
ur ( nmutt t reply to countiess complaints abou years 1s not compensation f ser $s rendered Dut f 
suUDT tuitabl rules pensat nm ror ssi0n t aptivity 
oO may ask why we take all this troubl nstead of Another Izzling question refers to f1 f bsidiz 
lisreoarding all fringe benefits and confining the report iculty housing It can be argued that mat f the howe 
ind grad rogra t lain cash salaries. Th ng plans in eftect involve bot! bstantial ts to th 
ISWEI } rtain fring benefits are important parts institutions and valuable benefits to the faculty members 
t tior ind that nstitutions sho | al nus iS i nsatior 
ition thse fre f for no other reasor th nstitutior DV ssisting ti it ti solut [ 
guse it Is 1 l to i : If one institutior of housing prol ns merely [ nsate for a seriou 
ntr sa in nt t t f the salary lisadvantag ts { itor n 
nto t 1isregard tt frit ind look at is! se arg > ca i veight as 
ntr ir } f her Wher +h ontr Ther mav | reat difterer th +} net 
n whner mes nis prot rtyv f ik il iSk Mma rel 
atter when he quits his position, no question DY af a SUpPpOsedty 
ri tt nclusior t this yntributior is if rket t tal ned for lar iwelling 
rt +} tion But wi the un ulat if ( th task t iting th iift 
) f oO t nstitution if tl faculty member A tl wer) returns which tl nstitutior 
Osit (ney annot D¢ garded as ompel! I tf I nvesti nts n faculty housing and the 
hiv hiot 1] 
t, at Dest, as mpensation for not pi ugner Irns nm other equally Sale 
tt t [ Th longer a facuity n iber ha Ll i 5 nts A fr n study Dy a onon 
rved titution, the greater the sum he has t professor a f i llege, al a description of its 
a , fers elsewher In such circumstances rather genet housing program and a careful examina 
feam th 1 tion of tl it t yf valuating this fringe benefit 
| iving reas rom oO yea i SIDI i Vallla nis [ring pene’ 
nd tut 5 I 1 fear less and less to lose senior staff oncluded that there was no unambiguous, fair, or equ 
1], } 14 } tahle coliit +} robler 
mber \ y underpaid ones hould such an aDle solution to this problem 
ploited teacher a pt another position, offering a 20 or Perhaps we should say that th i s10n to disregard 
per t improvement of his annual salary, if he mus housing benefits.was reached with the uneasy feeling that 
rorreit ral year retirement-fund contributions ¢ we wer gy aeserved ognition tor generous efforts 
‘ mes tnis ort onstitut intair obstacles to on thn part i son institutions XX realized that. to 
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amunistrative 


nin 
if they realize that som 
its in- er institutions try ivoid 


efits, although this resulted eir salary payments 


inimum-compensation be needed along su 


d last year before 


= The Grades of Salary Scales 
we had fully formulated or ul 


less some expert 


a more equitable 


fits which do not 


The Nine-Months Basis 
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name ust one exampi on niversity Was e reiial ) Our Sailal 
taining its facuity housing program at a cost ol! 5 e of their ounterparts at 
cent of faculty salaries. Yet we had to disallow overstating the height of 
na loss of the Grade A for the m is oh lines 
scal that Jrinceton_ } 1 heer 
n welfare economics comes up with some words of caution ar ulled A 1iscuss 
What 
solution, we must disallow fringe benc =! he salary indices tabulated in the Ap} x. What we 
msist if dennit asn syn ts or on behalf of a ] nm ias years reé Still Mme 1 an may rep! 
racuity mempDer 1 ner 
Merely to illustrate the wide ramifications of the prob Apart from the procedural defect h reduce the 
may mention that nstitutions provide their ASIC GeTects ere any ring the 
fr hreakf Is at th ifeterias Salary Situati at aiftere Stitut ner ica 
r dining } s: that s f free fire wood; and 
escriptior 6 the « y ora _ e should 
that it least oll ++ tre burial plots tar dé 
I erhaps repeat the war g that the rv indexes : 
ised ity mbers 
f the fa ties at difterent if tut na st less as 
licators the relative f stitutions 
Th rul that for pur : of 1 others ning the ndex Institutions f gher « at ferent functions 
} 1 lithe ¢ Kring them ries eve tr gt the er es thar 
iniform nine-months basis has caused difhculty yr 
looked Thus, even some of the college Grade I 
xamp! where the admiunistrat rs had overlooked 
: Salaries y be doing an excellent f te fg There 
the fr or whe tt nterpretation of what ynstituted 
be a ser es g the apie t 
lev nonths dut was doubtt Both occurt 
1 on to their best te ers hether the € 
irgely when tl i f faculty 1 bers were chiefly 
et replace those v eave etire with equally 
ete es f se ins m raise 
th xtra tw thy €ir Salaries Ss rise es Saiary 
Where faculty bers remunerations out But, for the ent, the « they provide 
sf il gra tor mer ! i t shouid | eas} be of t espe t 
igh to disregard this part of their pensation and uest have had 2 ng tr f excellence 
fied fringe benefit Where th tract st fies dut id with these alificat S [he Appendix ¢ 
| +} } +} es a S 
ror ievel ntn \ Ap} itiOr ot ne 
11 ‘ tes ve (} ters the A for eact 
] Dift { ] are ases 
eS the sala 1exes hat have rte wit! 
Institut f lao hers ‘ ‘ 
ke that he Cal rnia Ins Technology, whe : 
per r\ rea faculty members 
professorial t s tor ¢ t rs and have 
ippointm 
ip erefore Sa scales tor us rank are 
ise Nav 1 their res n during the summer erage salary er { e { ember 
nont! idd iy for Kactly nat: without Son statis th listributior tf index grad for 
2 
idadit na 1u I I | 1 tne nstitution nsation sca S al present | ADICS ind 
they 1 xtra t f their Dase salary Table 6 1s nfiined to mi um scales, Tal to average 
Should this be regarded a sation for nine months ales, while Tabl shows all ut s of grade 
au ne Wo Scales 
Wa i pretation ihe import DO n asiz f 
was not nci 1¢d tf reported mpensatior This is tions and for th number! faculty n I grad 
specially noteworthy | iu resulted in lower grades § the compensation sca of ti averag titutio not 
for th mt tor f Cal. Tech ruling or thted | » ot all tat 
omt Sa i n a ruling grace weighted by size would not a nta oft t 
fully a pted by tl ministrat without restrictior nom status of the professio +} ras +} 
yn the authorization t pubdlis these grades The d ymmpensation scale under which tli vera or mediar 
$i0n 1S tant f { A ncrease the confidence faculty member is paid may be regarded as representati 


TABLE 5. Number of Institutions and Full-time Faculty 
Members Classified by Combinations of Grades of 
Minimum- and Average-Compensation Scale 

1959 60 


Number of 


Institutions 


Number « 


Below F 
NR 


Below 


institution 
compensation 
ill-time faculty 


TABLE 
Membe 


The median of faculty members 31,992nd of th 


total of 63,983, rece yn under an aver 


age-compensation scale of de e see from Tabl 


that there are only 93 reporting scales of average-com 


pensation in grades of C or better, but 224 institutions 
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where average-compensation scales are of grades below (¢ 
i.e., D or lower But there are 33,250 faculty members 
in the 93 institutions and only 30,733 in the 224 institu 


tions. It is ling that there are 29 institutions with 


average scales of Grade F and below, but somewhat reas 


suring that their full-time faculty includes only 1,361 


pe rsons 


Information about the standing of individual 


institutions with respect tl cales of compensation 


can be obtained by inspe ng t complete tabulation in 


the Appendix But 1 ill save time for the reader if 
th API 

we do some of this work for him and enumerate here in 
Table 8 the institutions whose pay scales were C or better 


to the extent that we have authorization 


these grade S 


TABLE 8 


bia, Columbia 

nion, Duke 

hns Hopkins 
ornia, Michigan, Vir 


Wesleyan Conn., 


Chi 

yucher 

orest 
Lehigh, Los ngel ate, ouisiana 
State, Michigan State, M« Holyoke 
Oberlin, Occidental, Ohio Wesleyan 
Portland State, Roosevelt, Sacrament: 
State, San Diego State, San Fernando 
Valley State, San Francisco State, San 
Jose State, 


Syracuse, Temple, Tufts 
Univ of Akron Alaska, Buffalo 


Hawaii lino (Ur 
Vassar 
Indiana, Northwestern, Purdue, Chi 


ana), Nevada 


Capo 
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7. of Inetitatio Time Faculty 
Members Classified by Gradé f Average-Compensation 
Grad N N m™ tf Fu time 
Aver. Sca Institution Faculty Members 
Minin Average time Faculty 1.603 
A A l 42 B bet 
B A 2 1,174 ang be 
D 21,594 
A B l +4 
B B 7,087 
P B 283 Below | 
D B l 161 
I B 3, 2,191 total Reports 
B ( 2 122 
3 9,092 
D ( 8,732 
( 84 
‘ 
NR ( l 141 : 
( D 14 1,51 
D D 11.97 
D 2 6,420 a 
D 78 
D l 628 
D 63 ' 
i 5.04 
& 2,05 
Below l 2 
84. 
Below | I 2 
I Below d ween n S {uthor 
M Averag 
ror at ieast scaie an als tne 
mber of f 4 4 Harva 
B 4 Prince 
4 Yale 
Number f Inst ns and Full-time Fa ’ B B Amherst, CCNY 
Sra Haverfor Hunt 
Swarthmore, ¢ if 
Min. Scale Instituti Faculty Memt Williams 
( B Br Mawr. Ca Tech Corne | 
4 ? Dartr tl Minnesot Pennsylvaniz 
B ( 8.4834 Wellesley 
13,892 B Hamilton, Mills 
D l 21.8 ( ( 
3 I 14.988 
I 9,004 
Be w | 
NR 2 jt) 
Total Report 63.98 


Any reported grade, it will be remembered, implies 
an assurance that the actual minimum compensation in 
each rank—except for two per cent of faculty members 
in the two top ranks—and the actual average compensa 
tion in each rank are not less than the amounts shown 
in the scale marked by that grade in the adopted grading 
tables for scales of minimum and average compensation 
respectively. Thus, even if the compensation paid to 
instructors and assistant professors were su h as to qualify 
for Grade A while the compensation paid to professors 


shown in the Grade scale, the 


were be low the 


( 
entire scale could t graded higher than D 


Lowest Grade Counts’—Fair or Unfair? 


rule adopted rading « 1e scales of mini 


lowe st 


some com 

that 

eneralizes the poor 
rank as an in 

the low 

e what other 
Minimum-Com 
frequently, th 

ne number 


I ull down 


ranks falling 


only 9 have 
average scales 
nstitutions have 
mum scale ind 
have earned th 
grade t { nm their av cal Only rarely 
the instructors " I decisive ones, though 
serves mention that this actually was the cz the 
grades of minimum les at Indiana University and 
Purdue ersity 1 tl rwhelming number of 
cases it was the under developed state of compensation 


for senior faculty that determined the final grades 


salaries for full professors alone were decisive in 
I 


mining the grades of 108 minimum scales and 1 


age scales And the salaries of professors and associate 
professors, sing] \( ntly, were decisive in determining 


the grades of 228 minimum scales and 265 average scales, 
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grades 


or for 72 and 86 per cent, respectively, of al reported 


This is not surprising; indeed, we have known 


all along that the salaries in the higher academic ranks 


had most seriously lagged behind in the adjustment to 
the price and income inflation of the last twenty years 
and to correct this distortion in the salary structure is one 
of the main objectives of our grading program 
Some of the Chapter officers in small colleges seem to 
that rule that the lowest ounts 1S 
scriminatory—especially hard he small institutions 


while favoring the 


this suspicion th 


point 
st andard 


strations 


largest universit 


B 
iS D or 


al: tr egard to the 
differentials 
would be 
It has been our opinion, howeve I f for 


yetition in the 


omy 
upon 

But competition is not lik 

speed at 


esigned 


n the long run 
the salaries of those less mobil 
ngth of service, their areas 
factors. Retarded adjustment ompensatior 
eived by these teachers would be bad for ther 
but for the academi profession a whol 
ur program is designed to 
the salary schedules of the institution Thi he ‘lowest 
grade counts’ because this is the adjustment 
might be most urgent 

It would be fair, however, to 
way whether the 


of an institution is due to just 


ee large ones. There is no substa t 
up any deviations [re what Vv feit to be a 
fr f member f x 
} j es in ) ry ird | versity 
unt res many 
+} would hav had a grad AA f I rag ilaries if 
sreva;©ras Ail } UO 
ssaciate professors is about per nt low figui 
( tn AA scal ner th grad yunts 
u grad iS il A Yal versity Wot 1 hav 
salary ¢ ne full I struct i 
1a grade of A for th +h 
wise would be an A or B Grade for t : : 
at n Sca toa D r | Or 
Der nt ehact af aur se +} A sca 
f the low grade E rather than A r B t th 
the index grade of tl M ( ensation Scale bi gre \ I 
s the <a se } fais nd 
1 prade or two | é i I y a 
+ 
ludging by tl ved { Chapter LD Ly 
unt of st k tual’ fact, thes 
¢ not pt i es a la W 
shall try to expl tnes are Ul i in whict ur Salary 
prog i por 
d ilySIS ] wn 
tn stomary id rank hows that only 
ly tow K wit! il for ind 
mn all quarter Our program is 
1 «sto do faster what competit would do slowly 
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compensations 


ribed by the le 


a suggestion just 


Hollins College, 


lowed by a figure 


the compensation 


roposalis . 


mnor | 
al 


existe! 


In 

fessori 
Professors 
Pr 
Pr 


Associate 
Assistant 


Instr 


which 
not 


Note: Nine 


bers 


inst 


tutions 


by rank c q 


in 


two or 


1oOre 


in 


usable 
this analysis 


or whether the are in acknowledg the existe of what som allied red 
tne frange des tter pradce n siignt moa Circie pos ns OI wn no MO! mot \ VAS 
fication Of EE received from the AAUP wasted It was probably wiser to a pt the 2 per nt 
Chapter of HNN Virginia, the Subcommitt exception than to risk non-cos ration on tl art of 
i < i 
1] 
on Standards will adopt next year an improvement in many institutions 
et + . » lat » kK } } i + 
reporting the index grades: each letter grade will be fol The question is, for how many years should th KCe] 
indicating the number of ranks in whict tion remain in for Ther may always be 
PF s within the range of the scale desig faculty member with tenure who has | yme per i? 
nated by the grad Thus a grade of ¢ for the mu grata, perhaps because his colleagues have discovered tox 
mum-compensation scale will indicate that only in or late that they have made a mistak appointing him or 
rank the lowest compensation is in the range of the Grad n keeping h too long Nevertheless, only period 
C scale whereas the lowest compensations in the othe: of rapid pr flation can it happen that the salary diff 
three or four ranks are in the ranges of Grade B scales or f between tl black shee ind the white I mes 
above A grade of D-3 for the average-compensat great as to constitute a ‘‘s] al situatior These sit 
cale will indicate that the average compensations in thr tions exist at present because some members of the faculty 
ranks are within the ranges described bv the D scale who are regarded as xpendabl by their gues and 
Where additional information can be provided with so the administration are being paid not more tha : 
little additional expense (in terms of staff work or print their pre-inflation salaries As tl persons ret th 
ng cost) the Committee will be glad to do it Several old special situations will disappear New 5] al sith 
Dheeceived from helpful critics have been found tions are not likely to arise after the period of rapid salary 
mum Or [00 (costly But suggestions are alway adiustment is over TI pe! nt low 
weicome and Willi given serious consideratior paid professors and ass at res may { 
needed for some time, but the probler ld | 
The Two Per Cent Exception 
ally reviewed 1 welcor tion 
The rule that the emmmmmnce of | situat 5° wwitl giving us information as well as opinior n t yt 
gard to one or two professors ought not to be reflect The significa t the probl \ iged in tl 
n the index grade for the minimu ompensation sca light of the fact that ir ng the report 
and that therefore the compensations of 2 per cent of tl forms wer rrectly titut h tak 
ombined number of professors and associat professor advantage of ti 4 f nt Kempt nt rt gy mil 
may be disregarded in reporting the lowest compensations mum salaries 
in these ranks—grates on our conscien The only d 
: Average Compensation 
fense of the rule is that it was a necessary compromis ‘ 
Many colleges and universities have on their faculty o The data obtained f the Chapt f t r¢ 
or more persons whose salaries are scandalously low, and the basis for a statist t tot i averag I t 
yet as high as those in power are willing to pay th (including fied fringe benefit f 1 by full-tin 
The cooperation of many administrators could not hav faculty members 323 reporting institutions. Table 9 
been secured if we had not been “realist nough to presents the results of tior 
TABLE Nun f me Faculty, 1 Compensa ind Avera mpensa 
( t 4 
Acader Rank t t I t ( t ) : is 
I ns with pr 
KS 
632 $ 440,835 $10,789 
tessors l d § 
ressors 18,772 754 504 
Mf uctors 10,910 0.4 3 5.54 
Lect irers $77 
All Ranks 61,907 $493,414,558 $ 7,970 
II In 14 institutions not having 
pr ressorial ranks 
: One Rank Only 1,245 9,2 ( 7.454 
Total 63,152 $502,694,20 $ 7,960 
ee eee || did not submit P| for average compensation and number of full-time faculty men 
| be included m 
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ompe¢ nsations or 


300 full-time facu 
tions with t 


the highest 


as nany 
ounterparts at the bottom 


TABLE Weighted Average Compensation by Academic Rank, 1959-60, for 61 Imstitutior 
with Scale f Grades C or Better ( Authorized for Publication), Classified by Grade 
Ir ex Grad N Average ( npen at 
Min A ‘ tutios t Professors Professor Professors Instructors ect 5 All Ranks 
A in at least one scale 3 333 $16,578 $10,37( $7,922 $6,141 $9,344 $11,042 
B in both minimun 
and average scales 13,588 356 7,803 22 
B or higher ir th 
scales 8.4 1.083 | 7.8 8 892 17 
B ir scale, C ir 
another 34 ‘ 248 
( il +} P 2 2.034 ARI 5 145 18 
( r higher } R48 8,938 7,34 
scales 
ty rs red [ABLE Niu mber ly and | Fa ) 
me 
it ‘ i rag nd ig om ¢ ‘ 
Range of [Total of 
1 for ea rank are, of course, not tl 
ras i ras | y tn ( napters whici ( tior eit M 
wo ld i \ it’ I ry il] nst t it I 
tin t rf ty) Dut they are weignted aver 
If with eofesc ranks wer Q 4 212 
g 
) i if } 1) RRO 
iverag ; what index grade would be a 
t 4,508 
ind [ tna (srad A sCa Ort } 
more t t Gra B Mires t the averag 1.8 
compe! nf \ SSO t professors and pro 
I L I Q 
A é dl ) i this amount ana tting ght} brack ?1 
+} y tc th 7 fo l+ 
l stitutions paving less On ther hand ir 
titutions that pay more hav full-tin taculty 
may § ( mb rs wh le tnose pay Na 7,107 Th 
if rac or af nd it broadly spx k g. that tl ght i averag 
O , y atIN 1 the median of the averages of mpensations paid 
1cu f puta a ix ndividual institutions are pretty close together. ) 
t tc ich rar nstitutions wi h ha 7 } 
t UNIONS WHIC There are ; nstitutions (Or reporting units) where 
UE . the average compensation of full-time faculty members 1s 
i i 1u zed publica I ndex grades $9,000 or higher These ; nstitutions have 13,291 
Pabl as full-time faculty members If we take as a counterpart of 
tI at the top the nstitutions with the lowest 
ata, We prepared « nc} OI average COM iverage compensation, we find that they have average 
ting i + fisll tir hic latian « 
for 5 nstitutions presented in Table 11 lty members Thus, the 27 institu 
The average compensation of $7,9 which was com average compensations have mor¢ 
puted from Tabl would fall into the eighth bracket faculty members as their 2 
} f Tab] 17 r inet hel ths f the lict 
snown i ais Di On OI il or just DeIOW tn¢ Oo! ne iiSt 
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Similarly, there are 68 institutions where the average 
compensation is $8,000 or higher, and they have together 
25,206 full-time faculty members. Looking at the low 
end of the group of reporting institutions, we find the 
68 institutions with the lowest average compensations, 
paying $6,360 or less, include only 4,743 full-time faculty 
members, or less than one-fifth of the number in the 68 
institutions at the top. This point is given so much 
emphasis because of the dangerous fallacy involved in 
regarding the ‘‘average institution of higher education 
as representative of the economic status of the academic 
profession. The grading tables used for our purposes 
must not be devised with a view to the number of in 
stitutions at the upper and lower ends, but instead with a 
view to the number of faculty members concerned 

Information on the comparative standing of individual 
institutions with respect to average compensation paid to 
full-time faculty can be found in Column 8 of the Ap 
pendix. A list of the institutions in the six top brackets 
is provided here in Table 12 as a convenient aid to th 
reader interested in the comparisons. Needless to say 
the list includes only those institutions that have author 
ized publication of these figures. It bears separate men 
tion that two junior colleges are among institutions in th 


Six top brackets. 


TABLE 12 


mpensat 


Range ot Average 


Compensation 


$11,000 and above Harvard 


10,500 to 10,999 Cal. Tech., Princet 


10,000 to 10,49* California, C.C.N.Y 
Hopkins, Michigan 
9,500 to 9 Amherst, Brooklyn, Chicago,’ Col 
bia, Dartmouth, Duke, Northwester: 
Swarthmore, Wesleyan Conn., Yale 
9,000 to Bryn Mawr, Cornell Univ., Haverford, 
Hunter, Illinois (Urbana), North Caro 
Pennsylvania, Virginia 
Antioch, Barnard, Bowdoin, Brown 
Claremont, Cooper Union, Hamilton 
Kenyon, Los Angeles City College, Ober 
lin, Occidental, Roosevelt, Minnesota, 
Rochester, Santa Monica City College, 
Wayne State, Wellesley, Williams 


1 Data for May, 1959 


8.500 to 8 


Perhaps another warning concerning the reliability of 
the data underlying this compilation is in order at this 
point. The comparability of the data reported by the 
Chapters is probably impaired by differences in interpreta- 
tion concerning the meanings of ‘‘full-time’’ and “part 
time’’ faculty, “nine-months basis,”’ and ‘‘allowable fringe 
benefits,’ although we have attempted to take great care 


in checking and revising the reports received 
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Medical Schools 


Except for medical schools, the compilations and com- 
putations thus far presented have included professional 
schools along with liberal arts colleges, chiefly because 
the separation of business schools, engineering schools, 
from arts-and-science divisions has not 


Me dic al SC hools 


are exceptions to this statement, though unfortunately we 


law schools, et 


proved practicable in most universities 


have not received many reports for medical schools. For 
1958-59 we had 18 reports, of which 13 were with au 
thorization to publish For 1959-60 we have only 10 
reports 

As was explained in the last report on Medical School 
Salaries (AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 45 pp. 496-501, Winter 
Issue, 1959), the irreconcilable differences in the defini 
tions of ‘full-time’ and ‘part-time”’ ¢ ifferent medical 
schools make it impossible to extend our salary grading 
program to the clinical de partments of the medical 
schools. There are no obstacles, however, to the applica 
tion of our program to the pre-clinical departments, and 
only on these departments were reports requested 

There are 54 AAUP ( hapters at institutions with medi 
It is highly 


al schools 
have submitted reports for 
full-time facul 
ered 610 faculty reporting institu 
ions were Tulane niv ity, | Johns Hopkins 
University, Boston Unis it liversity 

ot Michigan Wayn nive I Duke 

rsity, Un \ North Carolina. 

Pittsburgh 


small group, several se to tak PNA 


TABLE 


Professor l $1,460 
Assoc. Profess 
Asst. Professor 134 1,080,710 


Instructor 52 323.700 


849.044 


All Ranks 


$3.720.365 


Table 1 
ports The weighted averages in eve rank, as well as 
in all ranks together, are appreciably higher than last 
year, But this does not mean much, because the eight 


institutions included last year but omitted this year may 


have been relatively well paying or relatively poorly 


paying; in the first case th observed” increases in the 
average compensations may mean twice as much, in the 


second case, they may mean little or nothing 
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Full-time Faculty Member 
$8 ind Abot 

Comper n and At Con nha mont 

Ba Sf f Bene} d by Academ Rank 

in Pre , al Depbartn Ved al Sch 

Acad Rank t ( ation pensatior 

$13,458 

8.0 

38 $ 9,73 


One might attempt a comparison of compensations in 
only those institutions which reported both in 1958-59 
and in 1959-60. Unfortunately, the number of institu- 
tions reporting both years is very small, and some of these 
few re ports are not comparable For example, the Johns 
Hopkins figures for 1958-59 had been erroneously re- 
ported, without appropriate adjustments of salaries under 
eleven-months contracts. In these circumstances, the com 
putation of average improvements would not be statis- 


tically sound 


Faculty Compensation per Student 


are lesigned to 
not been requested in our 
questionnaires ( ut was asked for this year 
for the first time The re is for adding indices on 
faculty compensation p udent had been somewhat 
ration in reporting has 
other indices, and the 
y below par. This need 
not discourage u e belie 1 the future we can 
mprove this part of ral Cie to make 
useful 
The 
idded é publ 1 indices chiefly out of 
sense ol! imn The may be some who regard thi 
a ( ror the Committee has deemed 
e may 
nt of our goals but may 
those who were irked by the 
thought that the r indice anding alone could 
unfair impressions when rticular institutions 
ompared 
erage-compensa 


tion scales average compen 


sation regardless of rank é bz 1 on what full-time 


faculty members receive ese indices disregard com 


pensation paid to part-time faculty 


But some institutions 


employ relatively large numbers of part-time teachers at 


relatively low salaries fourth or one-third of the 


teaching is done by instructors for 
example, by gradua institution may be 
glorified’’ by grades of A and by an impressive average 
ympensat Dp f It emb hile tt 
compensa ion per ful ime acuity membDer, while the 


existence of its che ap sub-faculty as it has been called, 


remains out of sight. Other institutions, showing inferior 
grades of compensation scales and lower amounts of aver 


age compensation per faculty member, may in fact pay 
higher faculty compensation per student if they use only 
full-time faculty for all instruction. No wonder that they 
want this to be shown in some way—and it can be shown 
by implication by publishing the dollar figures for faculty 
compensation per student 

It must be fully recognized that different institutions 
serve different functions and that faculty cost per student 
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may be low even though the quality of instruction 1s 
excellent. Conversely, an institution may have a large 
full-time research faculty and consequently high faculty 
compensatidn per student, but for that the quality of 
instruction need not be at all superior. Hence we do not 
want to suggest that high indices for faculty compensation 
per student are always and necessarily high marks for 
excellence. Nonetheless, an institution which is asked 
publicly to grade its compensation s¢ ales and to announce 
ts average compensation per full-time faculty member, 
should have a right to have its outlay for faculty compen 
sation per student compared with the outlays of other 
institutions 

These figures are the result of a division, and the quo 

nt can be no more reliable than the dividend and the 
livisor. Unfortunately, the divisor is rather questionable 
nstitutions which have part-time as well as full-time 
students. Most universities have their method of con 
erting for statistical purposes part-time students into 
full-time student equivalents We have not wanted to 
prescribe any fixed rules for this conversion, but instead 
preferred to leave it to the institutions. We shall have to 
xplore whether, because of the lack of uniform rules, 
the results are too messy to fall within the usual statistical 


olerance Interviews with registrars and business officers 
in probably yield suggestions for improving Our proce 
lures regarding these computations in future years 
There should be no difficulty in determining the ac 
urate dividend for the division For it is exactly the 
same figure that is first divided by the number of full 
me faculty members, to yield 


average om pe nsation 


per full-time faculty member,’ and then divided by the 


number of ‘full-time student equivalents Appar ntly 
there was much bungling on this score—for which we 
have to take some responsibility because the port forms 
and directions were not sufficiently clear Take, for 
example, the case of the college which reported an 
amount of $5,394 as the full-time faculty compensation 
per full-time student-equivalent. It reported 46 full-time 
faculty members with an average compensation of $8,080; 
hence, total compensation must have been $371,680 If 
faculty compensation per student were really $5,394, as 
reported, the number of students (full-time student 
equivalents ) at the college could not have been larger 
than 69. A faculty of 46 for a student body of 69 
would be rather anomalous for any liberal arts college, 
and the official registration figures are in fact higher than 
those inferred from the computation We have no way 
of estimating how many of the reported indices involve 


similar errors Since we were under he avy time pressure, 
our attempts to check and double-check the reported data 
stopped short of these indices 

We asked for two figures of this sort, on giving 
full-time faculty compensation per full-time student 
equivalent, the other the entire-faculty compensation per 
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full-time student-equivalent. The first of these two sets 
of figures is analyzed by the frequency distribution shown 
in Table 14 


TABLE 14. Namber of Institutions, except Medical, 
Reporting Faculty Compensation per Full-time Student- 
Equivalent Classified by Ranges of $100, 1959-60 
Number ot 
Institutions 


Range of Full-time Faculty Compensation 
per Full-time Student-Equivalent 


Less than $199 
$200 to $299 
300 to 399 
100 to 499 
500 599 
600 
700 t 
800 to 
900 to 
1000 to 1 
1100 to 1 
1200 to 1 
More than 1300 


199 
l 


Total 


The institution with the highest full-tin com 
pensation per student—apart from medical schools—was 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut, with $1,626. Next in 
the order of the re ported magnitudes came Princeton Unt 
versity with $1,283, Gallaudet College with $1,196, and 
Amherst College with $1,056. In the $900 bracket wer 
Willimantic State Teachers College, Vassar College, and 
The Johns Hopkins Faculty of Philosophy; and in the 
$800 bracket were Williams College, California Institute 
of Technology, Bryn Mawr College, Wells College, and 
Hamilton Colleg: 

It will be noticed that alm lI high- 
cost’’ institutions are five of them hav 
faculties of less than 100, and eleven have less than 200 
The only exception in this group is Princeton University 
with a full-time faculty of 467 


This ts to be expected 


ably use the relatively largest numbers of graduate stu 


The largest universities prob- 


dents and other part-time teachers for undergraduate and 
professional instruction and, consequently, would have 
lower figures for full-time faculty compensation per 
student. Larger classes at some large institutions may 
also contribute to this result. Two partially offsetting 
factors would be the presence of full-time research pro 
fessors and the fact that the teaching loads of professors 
might be smaller at some of the larger universities. But 
on balance one may expect the outlays on faculty com- 
pensation per student to be smaller at large state univer 
sities. Unfortunately, too many of them have chosen not 
to report these data 

One might ask whether the usual index of the teacher- 
student ratio would not serve the same purpose that our 
new indices are supposed to serve. To some extent this 
might be so. 


But our indices tell a more significant 
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story because it makes a considerable difference whether 
the teachers are full-time or part-time faculty members 
and whether they are paid well or poorly In future 
years, when reports become more complete and more 
accurate, analysis of the new indices may yield interesting 
generalizations 

We have omitted medical schools from the above tabu- 
lation. Medical education is notoriously expensive, both 
because the faculty must be well paid and because the 
number of students per teacher must be relatively small 
As expected, faculty compensation per student is high in 
most medical schools for which these indices were re 


ported, Even higher than in the pre-clinical departments 


I 
of the medical schools is the analogous figure for Th 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health; its 


height, $4,547, is probably explained by the particular 


function of the School, especially by the preponderance 


of researc 


Improvements in Average Compensation 


The statisti in Table 9 for 32 

overing 152 persons, show 

salary on a nil 

t} of $7,960 for full-time faculty members. The analo 


gure for 1958-59 was $7,331, covering 51,501 


This would mean an increase of 8.6 per 


persons 
the figures 
+} 


comparable—which they are not, since 
e composition of the reporting institutions has changed 
Although Salar 
from the two fig 

It w6uld be 

while salaries 

institutior porting this year but not last year 
be paying salaries above the average of the previous 
group, and the institutions which dropped out this year 
might have been paying relatively poor salaries. To obtain 
valid indices of salary improvement we must compare the 


salaries of This we have done by 


omparing remunerations in only those institutions 
which reported figures for all four academic ranks in both 
1958-59 and 1959-60. Some very large institutions in 
this group, however, looked rather “irregular because 
of peculiar changes in the number of full-time faculty 
reported. One university reported an increase in faculty 
so large that it had to be interpreted as the inclusion of a 
branch or subdivision not included last year. Two others 
showed conspicuous reductions in faculty, obviously due 
to exclusions of persons included last year. One univer 
sity had failed to report the number of faculty members 
last year. These four institutions—all very large—were 
then left out of the sample, leaving 188 institutions whose 
average salaries Of 1958-59 and 1959-60 we attempt to 
compare in order to ascertain the average increase in pay 

But even this does not exclude fallacies, because within 


the same institutions the composition of faculty among 
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the ranks may have changed. An institution may raise 
the salaries of all its faculty, but add so large a number 
of instructors and assistant professors that the average 
compensation per full-time faculty member actually de- 
clines. To avoid this statistical defect we have to com 
pare the average compensation at each rank—only to 
discover that changes in composition within each 
rank may again falsify the results. No professor, for 
example, may have had his salary raised, but some “big 


shots’’ may have been brought in at top salaries, thereby 


Conversely, some of the to} 
n replaced by men at lower 
to lower the rank average 

actually hide any salary increase granted t 


addition 


promotion 1s likely to change 


higher rank at one of 


nd we shall be satis 


without elaborate 


nade too drast 
uigues. Yet, the percent 
cannot be taken as indica 

the compensation received by a 
ersons. The number of faculty members 

tions has increased by more than 7 per 
two years, and the relative increase in 

numbers has not been the same everywhere now 
whether it is the better-paying or the poorer-paying insti 
tutions which did most of the enlarging of their staf 
can make a considerable difference in the outcome. For 
example, most of the 804 new professors in this group 
may have been added by institutions paying relatively 
higher salaries, and this would account for a part of the 
7.07 per cent increase in the average compensation shown 


for professors—which would imply that the original 
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group of professors would not have had their average 
compensation increased by as much as 7.07 per cent. On 
the other hand, the opposite may have happened. In 
order to find out, at least in a rough way, just what has 
happened by way of a changed distribution of faculty 
among better-paying or poorer-paying institutions, we 


have computed how the average compensation in ea h 


rank would have changed for the entire group of 188 

nstitutions if compensations had remained unchanged in 

ery institution and only the number of persons in each 

nk had increased. Thus, for each rank the average 

ympensation of 1958-59 in each of the institutions was 

multiplied by the number of faculty mer rs in 1959-60, 
our surprise we found that thi hange 


resulted in a reduct average comp 


largest increases in fact rroup of institu 
tions had occurred in pla that were | less than 
the average 

These hypotheti du n average compensation 
resulting from a of faculty members 


were not very large hey l per cent for pro 


fessors. O professors, 0.24 per 


ent for assistant professors 2% ent for instructors, 

per cent for lecturers n any any actual 

ilary imcreases would first have ictions 
n the averages before they 

oadly speaking, the in 

n attributable to salary 

figures shown in Table 15; 

professors. 6.65 per 

assistant 

cent 

ncrease ror all 

nts. was 6.92 


mbers covered 


It is interesting professors 


was almost the same as tl ncrease for the « re faculty 
This indicates that tle prog has been made in 
the correction listorted Only 
when the percentage increa n the professors’ salaries 
are much larger than those for junior ranks will a start 
have been made toward sounder scales of compensation 
The over-all improvement, 6.92 per cent, is not unsatis- 
factory. If continued at the same rate, the goal of 
doubling academic salaries would be reached within ten 
years 


The improvements in average compensation per full 


er 
time faculty member that have taken place at individual 


institutions can be sized up by observing the upward 


7A slightly igher ial increase was found 
biennial salary survey for ‘all rani ombined 
institutions The 
the two years 1957-58 to 
No. 1, Spring 1960, p. 45 


raising th 
men n 
ilaries wh 
nd ¢ rhe 
th ™ chins f members in two ranks. by taking off tion for ¢ ntire group in ea rank Fvidently the 
1 man ft the highest rungs of the salary-stepladder i 
the lower rungs ther But there is a nd to the refir 

TABLE ot ” Rank 

} enta Rank and it d 
{ Rank 

I t t 
Profes ¢ g $ ( 
A ss Professor g g 208 g 
Asst. Professor 862 {< 
Instr 
Lecturer 2 
4 Rank j $ 8.04 $ 54‘ 
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movements into higher “‘brackets.’’ For example, in 
1959-60 there are (according to Table 11) 27 institutions 
paying average compensations of $9,000 and above; 17 
of these institutions were not in this bracket in 1958-59 
Of the 20 institutions now paying between $8,500 and 
$8,999 on the average, only one was in that bracket last 
year. No complete tally has been made, but our impres- 
sion is that almost all institutions that had been in the 
upper brackets last year have made further progress 
during the year, whereas progress at the lowest brackets 
If this is correct, it would indicate that 


the poorest institutions in the country are becoming rela- 


has been slow. 
tively still poorer 


Improvements in Salary Scales 


To see what improvements have been made, not in 
average compensation regardless of rank, but rather in 
the salary scales, we may compare the letter grades for 
the two years for a group of institutions which reported 
their scales in both years. This comparison has been 
made for 214 institutions reporting their average-compen- 
sation scales 

It is our sad duty to point to the fact that 126 of these 
institutions reported no change in their grades of mini- 
mum-compensation scale, and 133 institutions reported 
no change in their grades of average-compensation scale. 
Too many of these records of non-improvement are those 
of institutions whose scales are of grades E, F, or below F 

There were a few instances in which the letter grades 
earned for salary scales were reduced. This can happen 
when promotions to higher academic ranks are not ac 
companied by appropriate salary increases. In most of 
the recorded instances, however, the reductions were due 
to errors of interpretation or computation which had 
resulted in overstatements of the payments for 1958-59 

Improvements in letter grades were reported for the 
minimum-compensation scales of 85 institutions and for 
the average-compensation scales of 75 institutions. Over 
one-third of those that had C’s last year have raised their 
minimum and average scales to B levels. Improvements 
from D's were relatively scarcer, but about one-half of 
those that had E's have moved up to D's, and approxi- 
mately the same is true for F's. 

Table 16 presents the statistics of improvement and 
non-improvement for the 214 or 213 institutions report- 
ing their scales in both years. 


Raising the Standards for Salary Grading 


That more than 80 institutions were able to improve 
their grades on one or both of their compensation scales 
is the combined result of actual salary increases and 
unchanged grading tables. Many administrative officers 
and Chapter officers would like to have the grading tables 


left unchanged for another year, so that it would be 
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TABLE 16. Number of Institutions Showing Improvement, 
No Change, or Reduction in Letter Grades for 
Compensation Scales from 1958-59 to 1959-60 


Number of Institutions 


Minimum- Average- 
Compensation Compensation 
Scale Scale 


Improvement 


From BtoA 
to B 
D to € 
EtoD 
FtoE 
Below F to F 
DtoB 
E to ¢ 
Below F to E 
Total 
No Change 


From 


Below 

Total 

Reduction 
From A toB 
B to 
CtoD 
D tol 
E toF 

Total 


Total reports for both years 


easier to keep improved letter grades or improve them 
further. Strong reasons, however, forbid the mainte 
nance of stationary grading scales. They must be “mov- 
ing targets,” so that improvements in grades on compensa- 
tion scales from now on would be the result of salaries 
increasing faster than the annually increased target figures 
in the standard scales. 

In a separate report Committee Z expounds the argu- 
ments pertinent to the question of revising the grading 
tables for 1960-61, and presents the revised tables. 
(See pp. 194-197 in this Bulletin.) The standards in the 
minimum-compensation scales are raised by 3 per cent, 
those in the average-compensation scales by 5 per cent, 
but our hope and expectation is that actual compensa- 
tion will rise, on the average, by about per cent a 
year, to attain the accepted objective of doubling within 
ten years 

The standards in both scales should from now on be 
revised annually. If there is no further price inflation 
and if national income per capita increases not more than 
about 2 per cent a year, the standards in the average- 
compensation tables should, we believe, be raised every 
year—until 1967—by about 5 per cent. Thus, any insti- 
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tution raising actual salaries by about 7 per cent a year, 
so that they will be doubled within ten years, will be able 
to rise to higher grades of compensation scales. All 
this is pointed out in greater detail in the separate re- 
port mentioned above 

Chapter members are urged to bring the revised grad- 
ing tables to the attention of the administrations of their 
institutions. They might see to it that. in order to avoid 
misunderstandings, copies of the Report will be in the 
hands of those who determine the financial policies of 


the institutions 


Something Wrong with the Indices? 


Complaints about unexpected behavior of the salary 
indices have indicated that some distrust of our system 
was due to misunderstandings. Think of an administra- 
tor puzzled by the fact that a substantial salary raise given 
to almost all his faculty members, and duly reflected by 
the average salary figure, had earned him not an improve- 
ment but a reduction in the letter grades for his salary 
he dul 


This puzzle is easily solved: increases ac 


companied by promotions in rank may result in lower 

as well as lower averages in each rank. For 
( xample if an associate { rofessor is promoted to full 
rank and his compensation raised from $7,750 to $9,750, 
by over 25 a salary which 
qualified for minimum scale of Gri B is now, at the 
only of Grade ¢ This 


is entirely in accord with accepted principle that 


higher rank, below B and 


faculty should be paid in money, not in titles, and that 


a high-grade sal: 


ury scale should provide for appropriate 
differentials between ranks 

More complicated are the puzzles posed by disparities 
in the salary indices for institutions which maintain 
exactly the same ‘‘scale,"’ sometimes stipulated by state 
law or municipal rule Yet, such scales providing for 
certain salary ranges in each rank are quite consistent with 
wide differences in salaries actually paid: the distributions 
of faculty among the ranks, and within the ranges fixed 
for each rank, may not be the same at the institutions 
with the identical stipulated scale It is quite possible 
for the average salary per faculty member to be higher, 
the letter grade for the average-salary scale to be lower, 
and the letter grade for the minimum-salary scale to be 
higher at a sister institution (or afhliated college or associ 
ated campus) with exactly the same ‘‘salary scale’. If, 
under such a stipulated scale, the sister institution has 
relatively more faculty members in the higher ranks, its 
average salary will naturally be higher; but if in one 
or more of the ranks a greater percentage of the members 
are in the lower “steps” of the fixed range, one or more 
averages may be lower and a lower letter grade for the 
average-salary schedule may result; if, finally, the sister 
institution happened to have no one at the lowest “‘step’ 


in the one bracket that happened to be below the standard 
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scale of a certain letter grade for minimum salaries, its 
grade of minimum-salary scale may be higher. It would 
be easy to work out arithmetical illustrations of such 
erratic performances of the indices for institutions wi h 
supposedly identical scales. The answer is that vo sys 
tem of describing actual payments can result in equal 
indices for institutions with the same formal scales but 
different faculty distributions among and within ranks 
This is not, however, the full explanation of discrepan- 
cies in the indices for state or municipal institutions oper 
ating under the same formal scales. Other factors are 
the inclusion or exclusion of some low-paid faculty 


members on temporary appointment—although the length 


of the appointment should be irrelevant and an instruc 
ror lecture u onths nerit should not 


perform 


example if different percentages of 
for pension or insurance plans, eith 


r length of 


sumably equal pay 


Improving the Reliability of the Indices 


re 


consideraDi¢ 


interpretation, in 

of computation and probably 1 Tew 

tances some deliberate ng ported 
looking better This is true 
our Washington 


to straighten out 


data for purposes of 
lespite conscious efforts by the st 
Office to check all reports received 
some obvious inconsistencies can be 

improve the reliability of the 

indices based on them? 

Better report forms and _ bette nstructions would 
certainly help. We have ted t rk mproved 
forms which should reduce tl probability of having 
inconsistent figures inserted in the blank spaces. The 


directions for completing the forms will also have to be 


improved. Perhaps we shall revert to the idea, once 


proposed but discarded, of supplying a sample report 


imaginary data This would involve additional 


reading material—t if some Chapter officers 
istrative officers have a strong aversion to reading n 
that tedious stuff, we may mark it as ‘‘not-required read 
ing, recommended only for conscientious cooperators 

We must not overestimate the improvements attainable 
by these methods. To achieve uniformity of interpreta 


tion ind gre ater accuracy in rep rting lirect assistance 


yssible lifferences n fring } fr avments for 
yualily 
nf of 
eruines on a unt t! lat pf 
eee Even if some of the reasons | ng the ™ | 


persons compiling the and 
institution. Conceivably 
taff could travel from 
h assistance. Since 
at many institu- 
“traveling AAUP f 
; Collateral Benef 
or uniform solu 


presentative wouid 


of these problems, i resulting gain to the ibcommittec was long 
the salary ind 


would 
mi 
SUSPIC 


some 


versit 


Association of 
s (AALGCSI 
s (AAC) 


tf the 


asurers 


AALGCSI 


attempts 


nputat 


institutior 


I 


at least associations 


has become in some of the 


ntl r\ } 
ntiy Surry 


is—by utilizing data 
if one organization Greenough and Mr. King 
itutions. The insti- and brought ut late through the efforts of the Wash 


previously collectec 


and allocated labor event, both Subcommittee Z-4 and 
The advantage Office will have a busy year ahead 
salary informa 


especic ly for those in the 


14 | Financing Higher Education 
would surely be worth the . 


1959 
ine 


at the Association's Annual Meeting 
mentioned associations and organizations should at Pittsburgh, a new mandate was given to us: to study 
be approached and requested to discuss with us the feasi- the problems of the financing of higher education. This 
PI 1 & & 


plans. The value of the whole program mandate was a wise one because 


improvements in the 
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economic tu ' the profession are restricted by what- ssue. Advocates of student-loan pr s have ex- 
ever limits exi 1 the financing of higher education. pounded the view that such loans migh the safest way 
Subcommittee Z ) ancing Higher Education, has of Federal aid without Federal strin although 
ists have been persuaded the strings presently attached to the National Defense 
appointment to the Subcommittee, but we must Education Act loans and fel hips have done much 

expect exciting result in. The first step probably to strangle this hope 
will have to be taken by 


consist of a review of the literatu oO! . y } student-loan programs to finance 


the researcl under way. Books and monographs on tuitions, depends partly on the 
published or are announced l especially « 


proyects 


undertaken under 


yuld be unwise ice leral and State legi 


we examine the me to time, and the AAUP may 


tes he 
ec 


Appendix | 


DATA AND INDEX GRADES 
INSTITUTIONS WITH PROFESSORIAL RANKS 
as Reported by AAUP (¢ hapters 


pensati 


necessary 


( i Grade, Mi 
determined by the lowest grad 
ill-tiame fac ore ad 5 


Ppt jor agi based upon AAUP Minimun n n al Mini 


tation Of mini u an 
mpensation. The directions requested that mum Compensation include y plus specified benefits 
red or on leave should not be counted and that Where duties are imposed for months, the compensa- 
iministrative officers, librarians, athletic coaches, etc., 10n 18 reducec ) mot basi To allow for ex- 
whose function is not primarily academic should not be in ceptional circumsta nstitutions have been permitted t 
cluded even if they hold a title of academic rank.” exclude 2% of total m ull-time professors and 
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pol s of publ nst 
ingness of the States t 
for publication in the near future Research  __ finance practically unlimited expans f State ur 
financed by Foundat grants are being sities while keeping their tuition rates low 
to launch any projects of our own before ieee have to tak sitions 
ipable Staff Associate, will n be relieved of other nions even before it has had e for its comprehensiv 
I f ; panel discussions, issues have been formu ( mitt Federal a Sta R o Higher 
lated and positions ha been taket There has beer Education, but we su se that problems of finar wil 
i + na ul f per Ca 1 has increased [hes w ) nts should s a 
tuition rates Then ther 5 tl stion of Federal Aid S tt Future r $s shou [ t riched 
» Higher Educatior hardlv 1 1 to recall th what ut of th leliberatior f 
g to th oft fir I} f the forms Frit M h] 
which ] ral aid might tak ; f rse. part of tl ( mit | S f the Professior 
NR report receive be 4ALIP pter ure wit 
PNA Report recei’ but pul not authorize Ace Sa 
t t t fact tha spe f pe ents are ed 
NA Wata were lelete e Was © € static 
ause revisions were ne ssal t not feasibie 
es of Compensatio scales are deter € by the west 
. Late additior f rrecti t reflected in the text : 
yi 1@ for any\ ty rank as¢ RI ng ta es aS put 
shed. les salary sted t months 
The Mir im- and Average-Compensation Scales used 1 asis, when mmmmeemey) plus specihfed fringe benefits 
Fy 
for any academic ran 
( N nper f persons reported as 


associate professors combined, rounded off to the nearest 
unit; where the number of exceptions allowed is less than 
0.5, one exception for either the Professor or Associate Pro- 
fessor rank is permitted 


ie, IS 
determined by the lowest grade for any academic rank based 
upon AAUP Average-Compensation Scale. Average Com 
pensation includes salary plus specified fringe benefits; the 
compensation for eleven-months duties is reduced to a 
nine-months basis 


Col. (4) Index Grade, Average-Compensation Scal 


Col. (5) Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty in 
cludes salaries plus specified benefits for all ranks com 
bined with the compensation for eleven-months duties 
reduced to a nine-months basis. Specified benefits include 

yntributions by the institution 1) to Federal Old Age and 


Survivors Insurance; 2) to retirement programs to the ex 
tent that these contributions become fully vested in the 
faculty member within five years; 3) for life insurance, 
hospital and medical insurance, and disability income pro- 
tection; 4) for housing, only if the benefit is provided in 
the form of a freely usable cash payment. Because of the 
difficulties involved in determining their value, benefits in 
kind are not included 


Col. (6) Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty per 
Full-time Student-Equivalent is determined by dividing the 
total outlay for full-time faculty compensation by the num- 
ber of full-time student-equivalents; Average Compensation 
of All Faculty per Full-time Student-Equivalent includes 
compensation paid to both full-time and part-time faculty 
Because of the diversity of situations no attempt has been 
made to standardize the concept of “full-time student- 
equivalent’; each institution has applied its own definition. 
In the case of some public institutions the standards used 
for the AAUP report may not be those used for budgetary 
purposes and hence statistics may differ from those appear- 
ing in official state reports. In view of the diversity of 
standards for full-time student-equivalents and the great 
variety in the types and functions of the institutions in- 
cluded in the tabulation, extreme caution should be used in 


ri mparisons among institutions 


al Note: Since not all reports contain usable data 
for average compensation by rank, the number of full-time 
faculty by rank, and index grades for Minimum- and 
Average-Compensation Scales, the number of institutions 
included in statistical analyses based upon the salary reports 


will not be identical 


Alabama 
Alabama Agric 
Mech. College 
Alabama College 
Auburn University 
University of Alabama 
(entire institution 


Alaska 


University of Alaska 


Arizona 
Arizona State College 
( Flagstaff ) 
Arizona State University 
(Tempe ) 


University of Arizona 


Arkansas 
Agric., Mech., and 
Normal College 
Arkansas Agric. and 
Mech. College 
Arkansas Polytechnic 
College 
Arkansas State College 
Philander Smith College 
Southern State College 
Univ. of Arkansas 
( Fayetteville)’ 
Univ. of Arkansas 
Medical Center (Little 


Rock 


California 


California Coll. of Arts 
and Crafts NR 


Below F 


‘No data are provided for salaries, fringe benefits, and compensations 
parability with other reporting institutions 


} 


by academic rank. Indices of salary scale not checked for com- 
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making 
St N x ( ace Averag Average pe 4 
Na tit Ket t M at sca sat alc t Student-Eq vaient 
NR 
. I i I F $ 5,837 $5 $ 381 $ 384 
PNA 
108 Below F D I 188 NA 164 
P| 53 NR ( NR ( NR 8,464 NR NA NA 
l 64 NR D D D 7,498 ? 47 NR NR 
387 NR D NR D NR 43 NR 30 328 
NR 
NR 
65 NR HE NR Below F NR { 36] NR 364 364 
PNA 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 388 D I D I NR 140 NR NR 
7 NR 
174 i 


Status Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa- 
of Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen- Compensation for tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution Report Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 


Full-time All 
1959-60 1958-59 1959-6 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 l 50 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 
California Inst. of 194 PNA B Nz $856 $856 
Technology’ 
California State 
Polytechnic Inst 
California Western 
University 
Chapman College 
Chico State College 
Claremont, Associated 
Colleges at 
College of the Pacific PNA 
Fresno State College* 
George Pepperdine College 
Humboldt State College® 
Long Beach State College 
Los Angeles State College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Sacramento State College 
St. Mary's College’ 
San Diego State College 
San Fernando Valley 
College 
San Francisco State 
College 
San Jose State College 
Stanford University” 
Stanford Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Med. School NR 
J. S. Army Language 
School NR 
J. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School NR 


Iniv. of California 


AR 


( Berkeley 

Iniv. of California 

Pre-Clin. Dept. of 

Med. School NR 
Iniv. of California 

(Los Angeles)” NR 
Iniversity of Redlands NR 
University of San 

Francisco PNA 
Iniv. of Southern 

California PNA 
Iniv. of Southern Cal 

Pre-Clin. Dept. of 

Med. School NR 


Aimost v t exception faculty members of the California Institute of Technology have elected an « onal 11-months contract at an 


annual salary 22 per cent higher than the 9-months contract, which is the basis used in the AAUP report. However, at present no 
formal teaching is done on the campus during summer terms and faculty members in practice are free to engage in scholarly activi- 
ties of their own choosing at any location while receiving their summer salaries, but are expected to use a full month 


Recalculated to include fringe benefits 


for vacation 


‘Excluding Agriculture 

* Entire institution except Demonstration School 
Excluding fringe benefits 

Announcement has been made of a substantial increase in salaries effective July, 1960 
As a newly established institution with a high proportion of faculty on the bottom steps of th », the index grade is 
based upon the middle step of the 5-step scale for each academic rank 

’ Based upon average compensations actually paid full-time faculty 
Data submitted for Minimum-Salary Scales only 

‘ All departments on all campuses including Berkeley, Los Angeles, Davis, Riverside, Santa Barabara, La Jolla, San Francisco, excluding 
medicine and dentistry The salary report arrived too late for statistical revisions, but it should be noted that compensation data in- 
clude the Institution's contribution to retirement which is not fully vested in faculty members until total accumulations equal $10,000 
or more. If this accumulation is not possible within a 5-year period, revisions should be made in the salary indices. Complete 
elimination of the fringe benefit would have no effect upon grade of the Average-Salary Scale but might reduce the grade of the 
Minimum-Compensation Scale and would reduce the Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty to less than $10,000 

* Data included in the Berkeley report 
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PNA 
NA i PNA 
578 
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Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa- 
: time Faculty Minimum-Cor ) Average-Comipen Compensation fo tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution port Members yn sation Scale Full-time Facul Student-Equivalent 


ull-time All 
1958-59 9 ) 1958-59 1959 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 


Colorado 
Adams State College 3 3 79 $369 $369 
Colorado College 2 365 500 524 
Colorado State College 
(Greeley ) 
Colorado State Univ. 
(Fort Collins ) 
Iliff School of Theology 
Univ. of Colorado 
(Boulder ) 
University of Denver 
Western State College 
of Colorado 


Connecticut 
Central Connecticut State 
College 
Connecticut College 103 N: 944" NA 
Danbury State College i I , ), 699 
Fairfield University 
Hillyer College 
Southern Connecticut 
State College” 
Trinity College 
University of Bridgeport 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Storrs 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Hartford 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Waterbury )” 
University of Hartford 
Wesleyan University 
Willimantic State 
Teachers College 
Yale University” 
Yale Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept of Med. School NR 


Delaware 
Delaware State College 
University of Delaware NR 


District of Columbia 
American University 
Catholic University of 
America’ 

Gallaudet College 

George Washington 
University 

George Washington Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 

Georgetown University 

Georgetown Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 

Howard University” 


Recalculated to include fringe benefits 
“Number responding in chapter survey represents 80 per cent of full-time facul ) 
* Not comparable with 1958-59 report statistic, which did not include fringe benefit 
Listed in 1958-59 report as New Haven State Teachers College 

Including the Divisions at Storrs, Hartford, Stanford, and Waterbury 
* Data for Hartford Division included in the report for Storrs 
* Data for Waterbury Division included in the report for Storrs 
* Faculty of Arts and Sciences excluding administration and faculty on leave 
™ Compensation indices based upon Average and Minimum Compensation by rank for 1959-60 and faculty number by rank for 1958-59 
* Grade revised to include fringe benefits 
™ College of Liberal Arts. 
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123 | I NR D NR i 58 201 282 

& NA D D D D NA NR NR 

( ( D D 1.1 1,230 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 

i8 NR E NR D NR £ NR 401 {28 


Index Grade Index Grades Average Compensa 


nimum-Comper Average-Compen Full-time 


sation Scale sation Scale 31 1-time culty Student-Equivalent 


me 


Fa 


Florida 

Florida Agric. and Mech 
University 

Florida Normal 
Memorial Coll 

Florida State University 

Jacksonville University 

Rollins College 

Stetson University™* 

University of Florida™ 

University of Miami 
(entire 

Univ. of Miami: Pre-( 
Dep:. of Med. School 


Wesleyan 


Hawaii 


f Haw ay ¢ 


neering 


Barat College 
Sacred Heart 
Bradley University 
Carthage College 
Chicago Teachers ¢ 
DePaul Universit) 
Eastern Illinois 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Illinois State Normal 
University 
Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Knox College 


Lake Forest College” 


‘Entire institution except Law Sch 

* Excluding Law, Medicine, and Engineering 

* Entire institution except Trade and Industrial Schoo 
Number responding in chapter survey represent 95 per cent 
tion, University College, and Graduate School 


* Fringe benefits, estimated by a chapter committee at 10 per cent 
*Excluding Librarians and Athletic Coaches, who were included 
Grade revised for clerical error 
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Status Number of ee 
f F time Faculty M 
All 
1958-5 195 sane. 19058 Recult Baculty 
PNA* 
13 12 F i F F $5.4 $5,234 $268 NA 
NR NR 482 NR i NR D NR 84 NR NR 
<< is } F 231 $250 
NR 
84 128 193 537 
675 I D ( NR NR 
8 392 F I 271 282 
. 28 NR D NR D NR s NR 857 892 
Georgia 
Emory University PNA 
Emory Univ.: Pre-Clir 
Dept. of Med. Sch NR 
Georgia Institute of 
Technology NR NR 72 NR F NR I NR 3 NR NR 
(Georgia State College 
Bus. Admin 47 PNA I PNA i PNA } PNA 53 NR 
Medical College of 
Georgia NR 
Mercer University NR 
Savannah State (¢ eve NR 
University of Georgia PNA 
Valdosta State Ci ege NR 
ege PNA 
Universit Hawaii 
(entire 3 311 ( ( ( PNA | +5 
Univ. f 
NR ( NR B NR NR NR NR 
Boise Junior College PNA 
( expe f Idah PNA 
Idaho State College j PNA D PNA i PNA PNA { 184 
University of Idah PNA PNA 287 PNA D PNA Ef PNA PNA PNA 
v Illinois 
Augustana College 68 5‘ 114 442 
NR 
NR 
NR 
ge NR 
NR NR NR 280” NR NR NR 
4 rsity 4 207 D I D D 575 7,137 544 545 
( 195 D D ( ( ,833 ; NR NR 
0 53 D D 098 78 581 724 
NR 
NR 
i ( 8,08 .798 5,394 5,924 
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Status Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average 
of all-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for 1 per Full-time 
Name of Institution Report Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Facult uivalent 


All 


1958-* 


Loyola University 
Loyola Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Med. School 
Milliken University 
Monmouth College 
National College of 
Education 
North Park Coll. and 
Theological Sem 
Northern Illinois 
University 
Northwestern University” 
Northwestern Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med School 
Principia College 
Rockford College 
Roosevelt University 
School of the Art Inst 
of Chicago 
Southern Illinois Univ 
(Carbondale) 
Southern Illinois Univ 
(Alton Center 
Southern Illinois Univ 
(East St. Louis Center 
University of Chicago* 
Univ. of Chicago 
Pre-Clin. Dept 
Med School 
Univ. of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign 
Univ. of Illinois (Navy 
Pier, Chicago ) 
Univ. of Illinois (Med 
Center, Chicago 
Western Illinois 
University 


Indiana 


Anderson College 
Ball State Teachers 

College 
Butler University 
DePauw University’ 
Evansville College 
Franklin College of 

Indiana 
Hanover College 
Indiana Central College NR 
Indiana State Teachers 

College PNA 
Indiana University 48 PNA PNA 
Indiana Univ.: Pre-Clin 

Dept. of Med. School NR 
Purdue University” 


* Entire institution except Medical and Dental School 
~ Recalculated to obtain comparability with 1959-60 report 


“Salary data as of May, 1959. Salary increases have occurred since that date 


** Number responding in chapter survey represent over 50 per cent of full-time faculty 

* Publication not authorized for lack of comparability with last year’s figure which includes both 9- and 12-months faculty 

* Data for 1959-60 include only faculty on 9-months appointment, Urbana-Champaign divisions, and exclude administrative, library 
and coaching staff Since data for 1958-59 include faculty on both 9- and 12-months bases average compensations for the two years 
are not statistically comparable 
Average Compensation for 1958-59 revised to include fringe benefits 

* Index for Minimum Compensation is determined by a low minimum compensation in the Instructor rank 

* Lafayette campus 

“ Index for Minimum Compensation is determined by a low minimum compensation in the Instructor rank 
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Full-t = 
195 1958-5 195 1958 1958-5 Faculty Faculty 
NR 
NR 
NR 
51 {3 D I I $ $6,18 $483 $503 
j NR 
NR 
PNA D PNA D PNA PNA NA 
161 153 D D B ( ,798 8,98 NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
~ ( D ( ( 2 502 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
; NR 
} $38** NR i NR B NR 38 NR NR NR 
NR 
PN A* ( D ( ( 54" NR NR 
2 NR D NR D NR ( NR NR NR 
NR 
l NR NR NR D NR ( NR { NR 
NR 
PNA PNA 
NR NR 


Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa- 
) Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution oF Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 


Fu f All 


1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-6 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 


St. Joseph's College 73 NR NR D NR 7 NR $519 NR 
University of Notre Dame* 462 NA ( E D I 7 $7,335 NR NR 
Wabash College 47 45 E D D 7,062 522 $587 


Iowa 


Central College 
Coe College 
Cornell College 
Drake University 
Grinnell College 
State Teachers 
( ollege 
Iowa State University* 
lowa Wesleyan College NR 
Luther College NR 
Morningside College NR 
St. Ambrose College“ 
State Univ. of Iowa 
(lowa City) 
State Univ. of Iowa 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 
University of Dubuque 
Wartburg College 
Westmar College 


.ansas 


Bethany College 

Ft. Hayes Kansas State 
College 

Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg“ 

Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia 

Kansas State Univ 
(Manhattan ) 62 Below F 

University of Kansas 
(Lawrence 

Univ. of Kansas 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med School 

University of Wichita 

Washburn University of 


Topeka 
Kentucky 


Berea College 
Centre College of 
Kentucky 
Eastern Kentucky State 
College 
Kentucky State College 
Morehead State College 
Murray State College 
Transylvania College 3 : I F 
Union College 33 Below F ; Below I 
University of Kentucky” 2 2¢ F 
University of Louisville 
Univ. of Louisville 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School NR 


Data include both contributed and cash services 
“ Salary statistics for full-time lay faculty; fringe benefits included for both 1 
“Including 12-months faculty with salaries equated to a 9-months basis 
“ Data do not include priest faculty 
“Including 12-months faculty with salaries equated to a 9-months basis 


“* Annual salaries are higher but have been reduced by 2/11 for purposes of comparability 
& ) P 


SUMMER 1960 


50 54 I D 172 4>0 485 
52 PNA I PNA I PNA ( & PNA 513 600 
77 78 D D D D 8,058 PNA 619 NR 
248 257 D D D D 197 205 19 637 
820 NR I NR D NR 7,658 NR 678 771 
NR 15 NR_ Below I NR F NR 5,243 NR NR 
+4 +1 D I 40 5,475 NR NR 
NR 520 NR D NR NR NR NR NR 
41 37 I F F 3 NR 347 349 
I I F 5,358 NR PNA PNA 
NR E NR 04 NR NR NR 
NR D NR 884 NR 583 752 
I D D i j §39 
aa NR NR 67 NR I NR I NR 5,94 NR NR 
5,7 347 369 
00 541 40% 476 
$914 $3,255 6 287 
672 6,306 158 NR 
179 


nber of Index Grades 
me Faculty Minimum-Compe 
Members sation Scale 


Louisiana 

Centenary College 

Diulard University 

Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute 

Louisiana State Univ 
ersity® 

Louisiana State Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 

Louisiana State Univ.: 
New Orleans Div.‘ 

Northwestern State Coll 
of Louisiana 

Southern University 

Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute 

Tulane University (entire 
institution except 
Medical School ) 

Tulane University 
(Pre-Clinical Dept 
Medical School 

Xavier University 


Maine 
Bates College 
Bowdoin ollege 
Colby College 
University of Maine 


Maryland 
Goucher College 
Hood College 
The Johns Hopkins U 
Engr. & Philos.* 
The Johns Hopkins Ur 
Medicine” 
The Johns Hopkins Uni 
Engineering 
The Johns Hopkins Uni 
Hygiene 
The Johns Hopkins U 
Philosophy 
Morgan State College 
University of Marylar 
Jniv. of Maryland 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 
Jniv. of Maryland 
Maryland State Coll 
Div 
Western Maryland 
College 


Massachusetts 
American International 
College 


“Data for 1959-60 include entire institution except New Orleans Divis 
Medicine, and Nursing. Data for 1958-59 include New Orleans Di 
tor and Assistant Professor. Because of changes in the reporting \ 
given in 1958-5 
Joint report submitted in 1958-59 for Baton Rouge and New Orleans Divisions 
“Only one full-time professor; salary information withheld for Profess n | 
“ Report for 1958-59 combined School of Engineering and Faculty of Philosophy; report for tl ini r 1959-60 prepared in Washing 
ton Ofhce from separate reports 


The grades of A for the salary schedules, published in the 1958-59 report, were inadvertently 


11-mon npensation 
Compensations used in determining salary indices for 1959-60 have been reduce: 11 in order to conver n i months basis 
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Stat N Index Grades Average Average pensa 
Fu Averag pe at er |} ‘ 
Name f Institut Rep . sat Sca I time Fa Sr ent.} rT t 
48 18 F I I I $ $ ; $325 NR 
NR 
NR 
Ol > D I ( D 7,805 BY) 24 NR 
NR 
) NR ( NR ( NR NR $28 
OR D D D ) 
NR 
85 258 D ( D Q $12 NR 
3° Be F Below ( ( 
NR 
‘ N R 
NR ( NR D NR 18 NR 
2 NR I D D D NR NR 
( D ( D NR NR 
PNA PNA NR PNA I PNA NR PNA NR PNA PNA 
B ( B ( | NR N R 
) 51 NA B NA B NA NA 
34 43 B ( B ( j 
( NR ( NR B NR . NR 154 178 
12 B ( B ( Q 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR NR PNA NR PNA NR PNA NR PNA NR NR 
PNA 
NR 


Index Grades Index Grades Average Compensa- 
nimum-Compen Average-Compen ation for tion per Full-time 
sation Scale sation Scale I alty Student-Equivalent 


1958-59 


Amherst College : $1,056 $1, 
Boston College 
Boston University” 
Brandeis University J 23 J NR 
Clark University 5 PNA 
Harvard University™ 
Harvard Univ.: Pre-Clin 

Dept. of Med. School 
Hebrew Teachers College 
The Holy Cross, College 

of NR 
Lowell Technological 

Institute NR 
Massachusetts Inst. of 

Technology PNA 
Mount Holyoke College 
Northeastern University, 

Boston NR 
Simmons College” 
Springfield College 
State Teachers College 

Boston 

Teachers College 
idegwater 
Teachers College 


hb if 
Teachers Colleg 
ningham™ 
Iniv.: Div 
and Sciences 
ifts Univ.: Pre-€ 
Dept. of Med. Sct 
University of 
Massach 
Wellesley 
W heat 
Williams C 
W rcoester 


Hillsdale ¢ ollege 
Kalamazoo College 
Mercy College 
Michigan State Uni 
Northern Michigan 
College 
University of Michigan™ 
Univ. of Michigan 
Pre-Clinical Dept 


of Med. School ( N NR 


tution except Medical and Evening Exten: 


ences, faculty on leave without pay were included in full-time 
le fringe benefits 
t instructional expense 
Data for 1959-60 given as of November, 1959; they do not include salary increases which became effective March, 196 
* Data for 1959-60 apply to March, 1960, and include salary increases which became effective on that di at r 
salaries paid prior to March, 1960 
Recalculated to include fringe benefits 


* Undergraduate schools and colleges only. 
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‘ 
time Fa ty M 
Name of Institut Report Members 
Full-time A 
1958-5 195 58-' 1958-39 Faculty Faculty 
073 
NR 
NA 
842 
778 
703 
572 
409 
NR NR D NR , NR 538 563 
{ D I D I 8 14 442 
Arts 
2 22 ( D ( ( ? ‘ id is 72 
( I ( D , j 460 
PNA PNA ( ( B B 8 5 PNA PNA 
D D D ID PNA PNIA 
NR B B B B RR NR g L200 
Inctit NR 
A ( es NR PNA NR D NR NR 3 
Alma Colle PNA* PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA 
(ent \f 
ersit) 3 D D D D 343 
Eastern Mict ga 
Li niversity 8 D D D D { NR NR 
i NR I NR I NR NR NR NR 
NR NR 4] NR D NR D NR NR NR 
NR 
893 2 ( D ( 8,468 NR NR 
2 D | D D 414 418 
B ( B B 10,48 NA NR 
eee A NR 1,077 NR NR NR 
Med 4 
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Status Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa 
- ot Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 


Full-time All 
0 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 


Wayne State University” C B $8,768 $8,495 $401 $401 
Wayne State Univ 

Pre-Clinical Dept. 

of Med. School P 10,811 9,242 
Western Michigan 


Minnesota 


Gustavus Adolphus College N NR 426 
Hamline University 48 6,115 336 
Macalester College N NR 359 
Mankato State College 6,446 311 
Moorhead State College I 6,476" 414 
St. Cloud State College [ 6,747” 359 
St. Olaf College [ : 6,314 136 
University of Minnesota™ 3 8,71 8,105 PNA 
Univ. of Minnesota 

Pre-Clin. Dept. of 

Med Sch« 01 
Univ. of Minnesota, 

Duluth Branch 
Winona State College 


Mississippi 


Millsaps College 
Mississippi Southern 

College 7 ; Below F 
Mississippi State Coll 

for Women I . NR 
Mississippi State 

University Below F Below F 
University of Mississippi™ E F 


Univ. of Mississippi 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 


Missouri 


Central College 

Central Missouri State 
College 

Culver-Stockton College 

Drury College 

Harris Teachers College 

Lincoln University 

Lindenwood College 

Northwest Missouri State 
College 

Southeast Missouri State 
College 

Southwest Missouri State 
College 

University of Kansas 
City® 

University of Missouri 

Univ. of Missouri 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med School NR 


® Part-time faculty are converted to full-time equivalents and included in salary statistics 

“Indices of salary scales based upon data for 383 full-time faculty on 9-months contract. Average Compensation for Full-time Fac 
ulty and Number of Full-time Faculty include both 9-months and 12-months faculty with compensations of the latter equated to a 
9-months basis 

* Revised Average Compensation of $6,356 plus $120 O.A.S.I. benefit 

® Revised Average Compensation to include O.A.S.I. benefit 

* Entire institution except Medicine, Dentistry, and Extension 

* Entire institution except Medical School 

* College of Arts and Sciences, Schools of Business Administration, Education, Law, and Pharmacy; apparently not comparable with 
reporting unit for 1958-59, which included “‘entire institution.” 
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102 
NR 
199 
164 
PNA 
NR i NR NR NR 
I 3 $,262 NA NA 
NR i NR 5,733 NR NR 
I I 5,8 5,614 355 361 
I {83 284 358 
NR 
NR 14 NR I NR i NR Or NR NR 
NR 71 NR F NR F NR 5,304 NR NR 
3 NR I NR E NR 6,472 NR 31 NR 
PNA PNA NR PNA PNA PNA PNA 
124 I I I I ,040 6,775 NR NR 


Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa 

Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 

Name of Institution Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student- Equivalent 
Full-time All 

1959-60 1958-5¢ 1959-6 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-64 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 


Washington University 
(St. Louis ) 

Washington Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 


Montana 
Eastern Montana Coll. of 
Education 
Montana State College 
Montana State University 


Nebraska 
Dana College N PNA NR 
Doane College 2 I PNA PNA 
Nebraska State Teachers 
Coll. (Kearney 
Nebraska State Teachers 
Coll. (Wayne) 
University of Nebraska™ 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 
University of Omaha 
(Municipal ) 


Nevada 


University of Nevad 


| 


New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 
St. Anselm's College 
University of New 


Hampshire 


New Jersey 

Drew University (enti: 
institution 

Drew Univ.: Seminary 
and Grad. Schools 

Fairleigh Dickinson 
College 

Glassboro State College 

Monmouth College 

Newark College of 
Engineering 

Newark State College" 

Paterson State College” 

Princeton University” 

Rider College 

Rutgers Univ.: New 
Brunswick™ ] 747 D 


“Including Arts and [ Business Administration, Engineering, and Teachers College; excluding unfil 
Data include both 10- and 12-months faculty, compensation for the latter equated to a 10-months basis 

“Indices of Salary Scales determined with Table 1 data for full-time 9-months faculty 

* Number of Full-time Faculty and Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty include both 9- and 12 

the compensation of the latter converted to 10-months basis 

Grades of Salary Scales are based upon data excluding extension, part-time evening, and 12 y faculty 
Number returning usable data in 1959-60 chapter survey represent 84.5 per cent of full-time academic teachi:.g faculty not on leave, 
excluding Medical School 

™ Including $120 O.A.S.I. and other specified benefits 

"Including Liberal Arts College, Theological Seminary and Graduate School 

*The academic rank of Instructor is not given in this institution 

"Entire institution except Undergraduate Part-time Division. No chapter; report submitted by individual member 

" Housing benefits, covering approximately 60 per cent of the faculty, excluded in 1959-60 calculations; included in the determination 
of salary indices in 1958-59. Full-time visiting professors included without benefits in 1959-60; excluded in 1958-59 

™ Inclusion of a very conservative estimate of housing benefits would raise grade of Minimum Scale to A 

* Data include Divisions at New Brunswick, Newark, and Camden 

’ Revised figure for 1958-59; data for 1957-58 inadvertently entered in 1958-59 report 
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NR 
NR 
NR 
23 21 I I D D $6,94 $7,0 $450 $455 
PNA NR NR 
PNA $21 498 
NR NA NA 
NR NR NR 
tS ‘ 168" D D NR NR 
g. ( ( B ( 4 154 NR NR 
NR 
a NR NR NR D NR D NR NR NR j 
R 8,8 NR NR NR 
74] 43 402 
R 8* NR 47 372 
554 l 3 283 1,347 
/ ‘ 170” NR NR 
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Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa 

4 Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 

Name of Institution epor Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Facu Student-Equivalent 
ull-time All 

1959-60 1958-59 1939-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 l culty Faculty 


Rutgers Univ.: College of 
South Jersey™ 

Rutgers Univ.: Newark 
College™* 

Stevens Institute of 
Technology 

Trenton State College 

Upsala College 


New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico 
University 

New Mexico Highlands 
University 

New Mexico Inst. of 
Mining and Tech 

New Mexico State 
University” 

University of New 
Mexico 


New York 
Adelphi College 
Alfred University 
Bard College 
Canisius College 
CCNY: Brooklyn 
College” 
CCNY: The City 
College* 
CCNY: The City 
College (Baruch NR 
CCNY: Hunter College™ 
CCNY: Queens College™ 
Clarkson College of 
Technology 
Colgate University PNA 
Columbia University” 
Columbia Univ. (affiliated 
institutions ) 
Barnard College 
College of Pharmacy 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med School 
Teachers College 
Cooper Union” 
Cornell University” 
Cornell Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Med. School NR 
Elmira College NR 
Finch College NR 
Hamilton College 3 NR 


** Data for Divisions at South Jersey and Newark included in the report for New Brunswick 

” Entire institution except Extension, Community Colleges, Summer Sessions 

" College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; excludes Teacher Education Program, Graduate Division and School of General Studies 

* Data for 1959-60 appropriately include Lecturers who teach full time but are appointed on a monthly basis; data for 1958-59 exclude 
this group. Inclusion of Lecturers in 1959-60 reduces scale grade for Aver. Comp. from A to C and for Min. Comp. from B to ¢ 

“Entire institution except General Studies, Education and Graduate Divisions. Compensation indices and statistics determined with 
appropriate inclusion of full-time Lecturers in 1958-59 and with their inappropriate exclusion in 1959-60 

“The salary indices are based upon data including all full-time faculty paid at annual rates, but exclude full-time Lecturers paid at 
monthly rates 

“ Data include Lecturers. Average Compensation revised to include $120 O.A.S.I. benefit 

“Data not comparable with 1958-59; New York School of Social Work absorbed by Columbia University August, 1959 and included 
in 1959-60 data for “entire institution except affiliated institutions 

™ School of Engineering 

™ Data for 1959-60 include only the colleges at Ithaca; data for 1958-59 include the full-time faculty of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva 
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NR 
114 10 D D D D $7.274 $6,721 $ $613 
NR 
73 NR ( NR D NR 8,34 NR 148 482 
* 20 22 D D D D 7795 2 576 
160 NR D NR D NR 7 NR {34 {68 
24 D T) D 2 ] 38 NR 
D D D 868 $53 

D PNA i PNA ~ PNA NR NR 
Cc ( Cc B NR NR 
B ( B B 2 200 NR 
B ( B B j 8.538 NR NR 
( 8 58 NR NR 

NR NR NR { 
‘ ( PNA ( PNA PNA PNA PNA PNA 
B ( B B 4 5 NR NR 

( ( ( B NR NR 
‘ ( ( D D 19‘ NR NR 
B B B B PNA PNA NR NR 
B ( B ( R ro 

( D B B 8,8 NR 

B NR ( NR 8.‘ NR 


Number of 


Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges 
Hofstra College 
Ithaca College 
Jamestown Community 
College 
Keuka College 
Long Island University 
Manhattan College 
Manhattanville Col 
the Sacred Heart 
New York University 
New York Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med hool 
Pace College 
Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 
Rensselaer Polytechni 
Institute 
Rosary Hill College 
Russell Sage College 
St. Bonaventure 
University 
St. Johns University 
St. Lawrence University 
Skidmore College 
State University of 
New York, constituent 
institutions 
Agric. Tech. Inst 
Alfred 
Agric. Tech. Inst 
Morrisville 
Maritime College, Ft 
Schuyler 
State Teachers Colleg 
Teachers Coll 
Albany 
Teachers Coll 
Brockport 
Teachers Coll 
Buffalo 
Teachers Coll 
Cortland 
Teachers Col 
Fredonia 
Teachers Coll 
New Paltz 
Teachers Coll 
Oneonta 
Teachers Coll 
Oswego 
Teachers Coll 
Potsdam 
Syracuse University” 
Syracuse Univ.: Div. of 
Arts and Sciences 
Syracuse Univ.: Utica 
College Branch 
Union College 
University of Buffalo” 


Index Grades Index Grades Average 
Minimum-Comper Average Compen Compensation for 
sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty 


Average Compensa 
tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 


l-time Faculty 
Members 


Full-time All 
1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 959-64 ) 1959-6 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 


” Entire institution, excluding Evening Extension, Utica College Branch, and the State College of Fi 


” Entire institution, excluding Medicine 


Dentistry, Social Work, Law, and Millard Filmore Divisions (evening div 


** Recalculated to exclude Medical School faculty 


SUMMER 1960 


f Fu 
PNA 
a 193 174 ( D + ( $6,71 $6,4 $264 $318 
NR 
NR 
36 2 F F F F 5,374 5,055 NR NR 
NR 
3, 135 D D C D 72g? 784 355 393 
NE 
* 1,296 ( ( B 8618 ‘ 532 
NR 
5( PNA D PNA D PNA 7618 PNA > 240 
217 D ( D 8.503 00 NR 
NR 
NR 
l NR E NR I NR , NR NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA PNA s PNA D PNA D PNA 84 PNA PNA 
2 l D I D D 855 558 ) 
NR 
1‘ D I D D : =. 435 135 
NR 
188 3 D D D D 7,648 ; NR NR 
104 D D D D 88 ; NR NR 
4 ? D D D D 8‘ NR NR 
is 27 D D D D j : NR NR 
s NR D NR D NR { NR NR NR 
5 104 D D D D s } NR NR 
118 104 D D D D 1,233 7.353 NR NR 
161 144 D D D D 7.493 5 NR NR 
101 NR D NR D NR 7,464 NR NR NR 
502 410 ( ( ( ( 8.261 3 182 610 
226 NR ( NR ( NR 8,588 NR 411 539 
NR NR 56 NR ( NR D NR 6,73 NR NR 
NR NR 110 NR D NR D NR 8,175 NR NR 
246 2206 ( ( ( ( 7,100 { 366 NR 
) 
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Status Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average Compensa- 


: : of Full-time Faculty Minimum-Compen Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution Report Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 
Full-time All 
1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 Faculty Faculty 
University of Rochester® 141 130 NR NR Cc C $8,589 $8,077 $553 $564 
Univ. of Rochester: 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School NR 
Upstate Medical Center 
(Syracuse ) NR 
Vassar College 171 177 c NR c NR 8,047 NR 974 1,018 
Wagner Lutheran College NR NR 80 NR F NR F NR 4.798 NR NR 
Wells College” 49 49 E E E E 6,841 6,537 838 NA 
Yeshiva University NR 
North Carolina 
Agric and Tech Coll. of 
North Carolina” * 144 NR F NR E NR 5,791 NR 386 394 
Appalachian State 
Teachers Coliege 118 104 F E E E 5,945 5,768 308 NA 
Davidson College 63 NR E NR D NR 7,550 NR NR NR 
Duke University™ 328 307 B c B B 9,530 8,860 739 739 
Duke Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Medical School 24 26 Cc C B B 11,040 9,907 NR NR 
East Carolina College 206 PNA D PNA E PNA 6,726 PNA 357 362 
High Point College” NR 
Johnson C. Smith 
University NR 
Meredith College NR 
North Carolina College 
at Durham NR 
Queens College NR 
Salem College NR 
Univ. of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 385 379 D D . D 9,166 7,679 517 582 


Univ. of North Carolina 

Pre-Clin Dept ot 

Medical School 42 40 ( .. ( ( 8,093 7,811 
Univ. of North Carolina 

State Coll. of Agric 


,410 1,579 


and Engr.” 492 432 k E D D 7,661 6,515 642 650 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Woman's Coll 183 183 D D D D 6,592 6,084 502 543 


Wake Forest College” 


North Dakota 
North Dakota 


Agricultural College” 161 132 E E E E 6,390 5,844 NR NR 
State Teachers College, 

Minot NR 
University of North 

Dakota PNA* 


Univ. of North Dakota 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 


Med. School NR 


Ohio 


Antioch College™ 70 69 D D Cc C 8,585 8,030 695 NR 
Baldwin-Wallace College 84 NR D NR E NR 6,667 NR NR NR 
Bowling Green State 

University 227 NR D NR * NR 8,139 NR 310 324 
Capital University NR 


™ College of Arts and Sciences 

** Salary data exclude housing benefits 

** Entire institution except Vocational School 

* Three Undergraduate Colleges and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

” Salary information submitted for maximum and minimum salaries by rank, but no data for average salaries or fringe benefits 

" Data for 1959-60 exclude Extension Service, Gaston Technological Institute and Military. Data for 1958-59 exclude Agricultural 
Extension and Agricultural Experiment Station 

* Arts and Sciences only 

* Instructional Division only 

“ Based upon 863 students, the average taught by the faculty at one time 
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NA D NA 6981 NA 405 403 


Status 


Name of Institution 


Case Institute of 
Technology 

Central State College 

College of Wooster 

Denison University 

Fenn College 

Hiram College 

John Carroll University 

Kent State University” 

Kenyon College 

Lake Erie College 

Marietta College 

Miami University 

Mount Union College 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Northern 
University 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Our Lady of Cincinnati 
( ollege 

University of Akron 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Toledo™ 

Western College for 
Women 

Western Reserve 
University™ 

Western Reserve Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 

Wilmington College 

Wittenberg College 

Youngstown University 


Oklahoma 


Central State College 
Northwestern State 
College 
Oklahoma Baptist 
University 
Oklahoma State 
University (entire 
Oklahoma State Univ 
Arts & Sciences 
Southeastern State 
College” 
University of Oklahoma™ 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med x hool 
University of Tulsa 


Oregon 


Eastern Oregon College 
Lewis and Clark College 


Report 


Number of 
Full-time Faculty 
Members 


Index Grades 
Minimum-Compen 
sation Scale 


1959-60 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 


Index Grades 
Average-Compen 
sation Scale 


1959-6 


Average 
Compensation for 
Full-time Faculty 


0 1958-59 1959-60 1958-59 


51 
61 


61 
NR 


D 
NR 


Full 


Average ( 


ompensa 


tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 


time 
Faculty 


™ Entire University except Extension Division and Demonstration School 


™ Excludes supplementary payments to 


108 


Excluding Evening Division 
”* Arts and Sciences, including Business 


Report based on 966 full-time faculty on 9-months contract, but does not include approximately 1,500 
responsibilities 


faculty from University extension, research 


"Entire College except Extension and Correspondence Divisions 
** Norman Campus only, excluding Medicine 


SUMMER 1960 


staff member 


branch center, and service funds 


‘Not reported because of difficulty involved in obtaining comparability of data and in interpreting the statistics 


All 
Faculty 


NR 
NR 
NR 
106 102 C D D D $7,664 $6,172 $564 $576 
5 75 D D D D 7,567 7,122 NR NR 
47 45 E i D PNA 7,159 6,855 §2¢ 591 
NR NR PNA NR PNA NR PNA NR PNA NR NR 
318 312 D D i 7,405 1,664 311 NR 
43 48 ( ( ( ¢ 8.668 8 472 641 687 
NR 
NR 
300 296 D i D D 7.520 6,974 345 345 
NR 
63 61 I F E F 5,944 5,368 11 323 
189 178 C ( ( ( 8821 7 743 4? 755 
NR 
NA NR D NR ( NR 7,834™ NR NR™ NR™ 
360 343 D i D D 7.325 $01 347 347 
10 137 ( D ( D 7.319 ; g $2 548 
NR 
132 12 ( D ( D 1 226 NR 
NR 
5 137 D D D D 7 $58 ‘ 362 376 
PNA 
PNA D PNA ( PNA 7,290 PNA 375 437 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
° 544 591 F F D F 4 6,054 NR NR 
ad 159 NR F NR D NR 6,413 NR NR NR 
NR NR I NR 0 NR 
173 468 I PNA D PNA 41 PNA 361 371 E 
NR 
NR 
| 
| | D D D 7.244 R91 $12 648 
NR 6,827 NR 10 424 
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Number of Ind f | Average verage Compensa 
ll-time Faculty nimut on mpensation for n per Full-time 
Members ation time Faculty tudent-Equivalent 


Oregon College of 
Education 
Oregon State College 
Pacific University 
Portland State College’ 
Reed College 
Southern Oregon College 
University of Oregon™ 
Univ. of Oregon 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 
University of Portland 
Willamette University 


Pennsylvania 
Albright College 
Allegheny College 
Alliance College 
Beaver College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Cedar Crest College 
Chatham College 
Dickinson College 
Duquesne University 
Franklin and Marshall 
College™ 
Geneva College 
Gettysburg College 
Haverford College 


Laf ollege 


I 
I 


State 
Calif 
State Teachers 
I 
State Tea 
Edinbor 
State Teachers 
na 
eacners 
wn 
State Teachers 
Lock Haven 
State Teachers 
Mansfield 
State Teachers Coll 


Millersville f NR 


f Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station 
ind Extension Center; faculty number includes so 
ution except Medical and Dental Schools 
ned through faculty survey with at least 70 per cent of the faculty re nding in each rank 
s for 1958-59 revised by local AAUP Chapter with the cooperation of the College Administration 
tted in this year's report at the request of the Chapter because of problems of interpretation 
nt leleted “Teachers” in the title of the State Colleges 
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Status 
Name of Institut Report 
time All 
195 58-5 195 58 ‘ - ‘ 58-5 Faculty Faculty 
NR NR 5 NR D NR D NR_ $6,9: NR NR 
423 NR D NR ( NR $7,573 NR $465 $518 
NR 
184 148 ( D ( D 34 NR NR 
68 67 D D D D { 6,237 6s 707 
NR 
323 PNA D PNA ( PNA 847 PNA 412 NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
- 14 43 i I NR NR NR NR NR NR 
7 PNA I PNA i PNA PNA j 42 
NR 
NR 
R3 7 ( ( BR ( 
54 I D D 10 
NR 
PNA 
37 D D D I / 8 
? ? ( LD D | 
NR 
8 5 D D D D i 
PN A 
PNA I PNA D PNA 188 PNA 5 NR 
j PNA B PNA B PNA PNA NR NR 
D D PNA PNA NA NA 
ebanon Valley College 18 I I I I 5,8 14 178 
r ehigh Universit NR ( NR ( NR NR 
Lincoln University PNA 
Lycoming College NR NR ; NR I NR I NR 5,65 NR NR 
Mora in College NR 
Muhlenberg ( ege » NR I I I NR NR NR 
Pennsvivania Military 
( ege NR NI 14 NR I NR I NR s NR NR 
Denr nia State 
Universit) NR NR 1,385 NR I NR D NR NR NR 
Seton Hill ¢ ege NR 
ate Teachers ege 
NR 
1 NR I NR E NR 14 NR NR NR 
NR I NR I NR j NR NR NR 
NR 
73 I I I 5,988 NA 
53 E I D I 34 128 NR 
NR 
NR NR 7,251 NR 101 
Ex 
Entire 
te 
188 


ISG 

Swarth re 

Temple Uni 

Thiel College 

University 
Penn 


Pre-( 


SUMMER 


Stat Number of Index Grades Index Grades Average Average ( pensa 
time Faculty M T mpe Average-Comper npensation f t per F time 
Na Instit Rey Members sation Scale sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 
All 
University 5 32 F NR k NR $5,682 $5,317 $358 $374 
ollege B B B B 9,622 ,247 NR NR 
ersity’” 82 NR ( NR ( NR 411 NR NR NR 
\ k 
ia $21 PNA ( PNA B PNA 415 PNA 54 NR 
Univ f Pennsylvania 
lin. Dept. of 
Med. Scho NRE 
Universit 
Pittsburgh’ PNA 
V ianova [ iversit PNA 
Washington and Jeffers 
( ege NR 
Westminster eve NR 
Wilkes ¢ ee PN A* 
Wils ( es NR 
Puerto Ri 
Puer R NR 
University of Puerto R NR 
le Island 
Brown ers 8 PNA PNA B ( 8,744 8,312 ) ‘ 
Rhode Island ¢ ege ot 
Ed NI 
Island 8 NR D NR D NR 8 NR g NA 
South Carolina 
Cle Agi t 
( pe NR 
( i ( eve NR 
I i | Sit PNA 
University of S$ 
Car ‘ NR I NI I NR NI 3 
Winthrop ¢ exe NR 
th Dakota 
Dakota W 
Huron ( eve NR I NR B I NR NRE NR NR 
College NR 
» th Dakota State ¢ 
t Agri i Mec! 
Arts” NR I I I I 3 NR : NR 
tne State Tea 
( ege NR I LR I cI NR NA NR 
State University of S 
Dakota I I [ 84 438 
Stat 
Dak i: Pre-( De 
f Med. Sch NR 
Yankton NR 
lennessee 
Fisk l iversity NR 
. George Peabody College 
for Teachers NR 
Chree pri pal | gradua 
Ex tM D 
Report bmitted tor A [ t titut ‘ 1 I I the M al and 
Dental S 
Slightly « tat USE f «€ art-t st ent the tion 
Data f 1959-60 include Agricultural Extension and Agricultural Exy ent Station stan 
Entire titution except Law and Medicir 
0 189 


Index Grades Average Average Compensa 
Average-Compen Compensation for tion per Full-time 
sation Scale Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 


Full-time All 
$9-6 1 Faculty 


Knoxville College 3 I ; N N $251 
Memphis State University 
Middle Tennessee State 
College 
Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 
Tennessee Wesleyan 
College™ 
University of 
Chattanooga 
University of the South™ 
University of Tennessee 
Univ. of Tennessee 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med Sc hool 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University™ 
Vanderbilt Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Med. School 


Texas 
Agric. and Mech 
College of Texas 
Baylor University 
Baylor Univ.: Pre-Clin 
Dept. of Med. 
Lamar State College of 
Techne yy 
Midwestern University 
North Texas State ¢ 
Pan American (¢ ege 
Rice Institute 
Southern Methodist 
University 
Southwestern | 
Texas Christian 
University 
Texas College 
Industries 
Texas Tech 
College 
Texas Won 
I niversity 
Trinity | 
University 


Texas, Dentistry 


Wayland Baptist ¢ 
West Texas State ( 


Brigham Yo 


University 
University of Utah” 
niv. of Utah: Pre-Clin 

Dept. of Med. School 
Jtah State U 


and Appl 


institution except 
stitution except College of Medicine 
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Sta Numbe f Index Gra 
f F time Faculty M m-Compe 
Na f Institut Report Members at Sca 
$269 
PNA 
a4 
NR 
NR 
NR 
I I I 48 
NIR 
NR 
NTR 
NR 
VR NR NR I NR I NR NR NI 
NR I NR NI NI NR NR 
3 NR I NR I NR NR NR NR 
NR PNA NE PNA NR NR PNA PNA 
Universit t Texas 
; (Aust NR » D D ( D NR NR 
Univ. 
Branch (Houstor NI 
| t Tey 
Western I I 80 418 
ege NR I I 18 NR NR 
| 
I D D 0 NR 
NR 
Since t hgur f and re alr t identica lata g e for 58-5 
tf Arts and Sci 
Entire 
190 


Number of i Index Grades verag Average Compensa 
time Faculty Min r Average-Compen mpensation for t per Full-time 
Members sation Scale ull-tin alty Student-Equivalent 


Middlebury College™ 

Norwich University 

University of Vermont” 

Univ. of Vermont 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 


Mary (Williamsburg 
Coll. of William and 
Mary (Norfolk ) 

ll. of William an 
Mary: Richmond Pr 
Inst 
Hampton Institute 
Hollins College 
Longwood College 
Lynchburg College 
Madison College 
Medical College of 
Virginia™ 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman's Colleg 
Sweet Briar Co 
University of Vi 
(Charlottesville 
Univ. of Virginia 
Pre-Clin 
Med. School 
f Virginia: Mar 


Washington 
Fredericksburg 
Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute 


Virginia State College 


Petersburg 
Virginia State Coll 
(Norfolk 


Washington 


Central Washingtor 
of Education 
College of Puget Sour 
Eastern Washington Coll 
of Education 
Pacific Lutheran College NR 
University of Washington NR 
Univ. of Washington 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med School 
Washington State 
University 
Western Washington 
of Education 
Whitman College 


West Virginia 


Alderson-Broaddus College 
Concord College 
Davis and Elkins College 2 N Below F NR 


* Lecturers not included ir 
* Entire institution except Medical 
Basic Science Departments 
'* Entire institution except Medical Center 
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f 
Name of Institut Report 
time 
1958-59 195 19 38-5 1958-5 Faculty Faculty 
Vermont 
PNA NA D D D NR $7,025 NR NR NR 
NR 
228 D D D R $7 $55‘ $555 
NR 
Virginia 
Ce f Willia and 
138 126 I I 5,93 387 
NR E NR I NR ; NR NR NR 
NR NR 85 NR I NR I NR NR NR 
NR NR 101 NR I NR I NR } NR NR 
NR D NR D NR NR 0 84 
NR 
NR 
‘ NR I NR E NR 5 NR NA NA 
ig {g ( D ( ( 8 3° - NA NA 
72 71 D D D I 3 j ) 
NR 
Q3 B ( B ( i 84 84 NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR NR NR NR NR 5.58% NR NR 
ere 
84 72 I I 5.8 14 
14 NR ( NR D NR NR 398 398 
i PNA D PNA D PNA 7,083 PNA 40 452 
Below fF NR 5,372 NR NR 
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Marshall College 

Shepherd College 

West Liberty State College 

West Virginia Inst. of 
Technology 

West Virginia State 
College 

West Virginia Univ 

West Virginia Univ 
Pre-Clin. Dept. of 
Med. School 

West Virginia Wesleyan 


( ollege 


Wisconsin 

Beloit College 

Carroll College 

Eau Claire State College 

La Crosse State College 

Lawrence College 

Marquette University” 

Marquette Un 
Pre-Clin. Dept 
Med scn 0] 

Milwaukee-Downer 
College 

Ripon College 

River Falls State ¢ 

Stout State College 


University of Wisconsin 


(entire institution 
except Med. School 


Iniv. of Wisconsir 


Letters and Sciences 
Iniv. of Wisconsir 
Pre-Clin. Dept 

Med. Schoo 
Iniversity of Wis 
Milwaukee™ 
Whitewater State ¢ 


Appendix II 


DATA: INSTITUTIONS Not HAVING PROFESSORIAL RANKS 
as Reported by AAUP Chapters 


Phoenix College 


Calitornia 
Bakersfield College 
City College of San Francisco 
Los Angeles City College? 


Los Angeles City District 
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: Number of Index Gra x ( Average Averag pensa 
Full-time Faculty M Full-time 
Name of Institut Report Members tion S ition S time Facult Student-Equivalent 
NR 
NR 
38 34 I I I } $ Q $ NA NA 
( 5 I I i I 5,8 5,426 $363 $3 
87 I NR I NR {1 28 
NR 
NR 
NR 
D I D I 3 
i NR D NR D NR NR 158 158 
NR NR ~ NR D NR I NR NR NR 
i PNA PNA D I 844 is 324 
NR 
PNA 
PNA 
D I D I 
¥ 
| 8 PNA D PN ( PNA ~ PNA NR NR 
NI ( NR ( NR 8 NR NR NR 
NIR 
J] 
. PNA D PNA I PNA ~ PNA NR NR 
ege NR 
Wy ing 
University of W I I D I 88 NA NA 
Er titut x t S . g, Dent nd M 
I I 23 NR. I t I 
tir 
Ariz a 
PC 82 81 $6,863 $6,68 $264 $270 
NR NR 11 NR 7,371 NR NR 
NR 
326 NR 8,533 NR NR NR 
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Name of Institut 


Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
Modesto Junior College 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Sacramento City College 

San Bernardino Valley College 
San Diego Junior College 

Santa Monica City College 

Shasta College 


Colorado 


Fort Lewis Agric. and Mech. College 


Florida 


Pensacola Juni 


Idaho 


North Idah 


Illinois 

Blackburn College 

Chicago City Junior College 
Woodrow Wilson Branch 

Chicago City Junior College 
Wright Branch 

Monticello College 

Morton Junior College 


Maryland 


Montgomery Junior College 
State Teachers College, Tows 


Michigan 
Flint Junior ¢ 
Henry Ford (¢ 


Highland Park Juni 


New York 
Sarah Lawrence College* 
South Dakota 
General Beadle State Teachers College 
Texas 
Navarro Junior 
Virginia 
Univ. of Virginia: Clinch Valley College NR 
Washington 
Clark College NR 
Yakima Valley Junior College NR 


" Salary schedule submitted but no data for Average Compensation and 
‘Excluding fringe benefit 
* There are no academic ranks at Sarah Lawrence College 
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Status N be t Average Average Compensa 
of Full-time Faculty Compensation for t per F time 
Report Members Full-time Faculty Student- Equivalent 
A 
195 1958-5 104 Fa ty 
NR 
NR NR 108 NR $7,51 NR NR 
61 NR $7,3 NR NR NR 
131 NR 7,867 NR $4 $467 
NR 
NR 
10° 8 Ss NR NR 
47 NR 7,453 NR 390 405 
ee—“C:sSCSCSCiésC NR NR 25 NR 5,185 NR NR 
College l 54 5,74 5,384 308 311 
ME) Junior College NR NR 18 NR 5,444 NR NR 
NR 5,72 NR {04 
NR 
NR NR 87 NR 5,34 NR NR 
NR 
NR 
ege 124 867 345 
mir sity llege ( 7 44( 4 NA NA 
College NR 
+4 8 7 7,557 NR NR 
25 NR 4,701 NR 214 
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Revised Salary Grading Tables 
for 1960-61 


In March, 1958, the Subcommittee on Standards pub- 
lished the first grading table on the basis of which the 
actual compensation scales of institutions of higher educa- 
tion could be rated by simple letter grades. The stand 
ard scales were “for the Academic Year 1958-59." That 
table was for minimum compensation in each rank; a 
grading table for average compensation was added later 
From the very outset it was understood that the standard 
scales would have to be revised from time to time 


The scales in the grading table should of course be 


adjusted in the course of time. Perhaps such an adjust 


ment will be called for as soon as new information on 
salaries is received by Committee Z. But periodic up- 
ward revisions will probably seem appropriate if the 
general objective of the gradual realignment of academic 
salaries is to be pursued; and certainly as the national 
income continues to rise or if inflation continues. (AAUP 


Bulletin, Vol. 44, Spring 1958, p. 226 


In 1959, it was decided to leave the standard scales 
unchanged for another year and thus to use the same 
grading tables for 1959-60 


Since salaries have been raised in most institutions, th 
use of the unchanged grading tables for 1959-60 

undoubtedly lead to higher grades this year. After the 
reports 2re received and summarized by the Washington 
Office, Committee Z will consider a revision of the grading 
scales for 1960-61 
mittee is in favor of the type of grading tables now used, 


The present thinking of the Com 


though perhaps with an upward adjustment of all fig- 
ures by a fixed percentage for the academic year 1960-61 
(AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 55, Winter 1959, p. 495.) 


Committee Z received many communications concerning 


timing and extent of an upward adjustment of the stand 


ard scales. Opinion was divided, a few Chapters going 


on record in favor of leaving the grading tables un 
changed for a third year, some urging that increased 
standard scales for 1960-61 be announced even before 
the results for 1959-60 were analyzed, others proposing 
that the standards be raised for average compensation but 
left unchanged for minimum compensation, and at least 
one Chapter president suggesting ‘‘grading by the curve, 
i.e., mot on the basis of predetermined standards but 
rather ex post facto on the basis of relative performance 

The arguments supporting the various recommendations 
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were difficult to evaluate, but still more difficult to reject 


or disregard. It is probably true, as some have stated, 
that administrations or boards who have fought hard to 
find the funds to raise faculty salaries sufficiently to ‘earn 
a better grade” for their scales might be discouraged if 
they discovered that our standards had been raised, rob 
bing them of the grade to which they aspired; the re- 
sulting frustration might cause them to give up the 
struggle for improvement. But it also may be true that 
boards or legislatures might find the achieved 
this year “good enough’’ and would relax in their efforts 
unless an immediate raising of the standards threatened 
to reduce the rating of the salary scales of their institu- 
tions. The validity 1ese and several other arguments 
cannot be doubted; unfortunately they support opposite 


courses of action 


The Overriding Consideration 


It was decided to revise the grading tables for 1960-61 
The decisive argument was that a delay in the upward 
revision would not be consistent with the basic assump- 
tions of the grading program, especially the urgency of 
restoring the profession to an appropriate relative eco 
nomic status in our society This requires the acceptance 
of “the goal of doubling the average level [of faculty 
salaries} within five to ten years, and with particular 
attention to increasing the spread between the bottom and 

| This was 


the goal formulated by the President's Committee on 


Education Beyond the High School ir Second Report 


the top of each institution's salary structure 


to the President (July 1957, p. 4). Institutions acting 
in conformance with this recommendation would briskly 
move upward to higher grades of salary scales if the 
standards were not revised periodically. A doubling of 
salaries in a// institutions would move all of those which 
in 1958 had minimum-compensation scales of grades B, 
C, D, or E up to Grade A, making nonsense of a rating 
or grading system. The sensible question, therefore, was 
not whether the standards should be raised, only when 
and hou much 

To defer the revision by another year and then raise 
the standards by 15 or 20 per cent would have allowed 


considerable numbers of institutions first to rise to higher 
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scales and then to drop back again to 
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Resistance ig of the standards 
rather than dimin if the revision is 
postponed. Since most institutions achieve their financial 


improvement gradually, a more gradual adjustment of the 


grading tables to be more acceptable and less 
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TABLE 1. Standard Scales of Minimum Compensat 


(Nine montPps bast pecified benefits in 


AA y B 
Professor $14,425 35 $10,300 
Asso. Professor 10,300 
Asst. Professor 
Instructor 


TABLE 2. St d Scal f Average ( 
(Nine-montt ba pecified be 


AA B 
Professor $18.375 
Asso. Professor 12.350 
Asst Profess« 201 
Instructor 


with compensation scales of Grades A, B, and C hav 
been much more satisfactory than in institutions with 
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compensation scales of Grades E and F. In op 
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Committee Whatever good reasons 
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insisting on the maintenance of minimum 
ng the mainten f minimum 


standards—and there are several—these minimum stand- 


ards surely do not need to be raised at the same rate as 


the standards for averages. One cannot reasonably object 


] 
INSTRUCTORS 


to the policy of using additional funds in part for raising 


faculty salaries by way of merit increases. Acceptance 


E F of this view does not mean that the lowest salaries must 
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Faculty Size, Minimum Salaries, and Committee Z 


In June, 1959, Committee Z on the Economic Status of 
the Profession published? the first large-scale results from 
its remarkable study of academic salaries, 1958-59. Thx 
accompanying text defends the Committee's emphasis on 


minimum salaries; some of the arguments relate to general 


statistical facts, but one important statistical aspect of the 
use of minima is not mentioned, the effect of sample siz 
on extrema. This note, which is neutral about the ad 
visability of using minima, describes the sample-size 
in general and exhibits its apparent existence 
Committee Z data 

The effect of sample size on 
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TABLE I—Academic 1958-59, Based TABLE Il1—Academic Salary Ratings, 1958-59, Based 
yn Minimum Salaries yn Minimum and Average Salaries, and Tabulated 
Separately for Larger and Smaller Institutions 
Source Academic Salaries, 1958-59: Report of Committee 
Z on the Economic Status of the Profession,’’ AAUP Bul- 
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The conclusion, then, is that, of two institutions with 
the same average salary rating, the larger is more likely 
than the smaller to have the lower minimum salary rating. 

This is the apparent sample-size effect, where sample 
size corresponds to faculty size. Consider two insti- 
tutions of different sizes but with similar salary policies. 
Average salaries should be about the same. In the larger 
institution, however, there is more opportunity, because 
of size alone, for unusual circumstances to occur. An 
unusual circumstance here is one that makes for an un- 
usually small (or large) individual salary. There are 
many possible reasons—special family considerations, un- 
usual salary arrangements connected with agreements 
about off-campus consultation, etc.—but it is certainly true 
that individual circumstances will vary. In the larger 
institutions this variation has more opportunity to exhibit 
itself, so the larger institutions may be expected to show 
lower minima than the smaller, for equal average salary 
The larger institutions show these lower minima; that is, 
an apparent sample-size effect is clearly exhibited by the 
above data. 


That the “samples” here are the groups of faculty 
salaries should not cause confusion. I do not mean that 
they are in any sense random samples, but simply that they 
are sets of numbers arising from more or less homo- 
geneous mechanisms. 

This is not proof, of course. It is possible that there is 
no sample-size effect present, but rather that something 
intrinsic in the dynamics of larger institutions causes lower 
minima than in smaller institutions of the same average 
salary level. If this be the case, further subclassification 
of institutions by other characteristics than size, perhaps 
geographical position, might permit conclusions about the 
intrinsic cause. But the off-diagonal difference between 
larger and smaller institutions is simply explained by the 
statistically familiar sample-size effect, and I am inclined 
to accept that explanation until further evidence comes 
forward, 

Whatever explanation is the correct one, the difference 
is relevant to the construction, interpretation, and use of 


data such as those collected by Committee Z 


The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Cap and Gown 


The One in Charge is calm, untired, smart 


He does not wince nor cry aloud; he smiles 


When put upon by grim professors’ wiles, 


Says “Yes" and bids them peacefully depart 


He then removes himself and sells a share 


Or two of transient immortality 


To honest fools whose thin reality 
Is briefly fattened by a humble heir. 


Sometimes, within, he painfully reflects 


Upon the lonely sin that he commits: 


The ease that comfortable pride permits 


He gives to others, and he genuflects 


Before the altar where his sacrifice 


Is grabbed by little gods with hands of 
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Dean Ingraham on the Role of the Faculty 


The editors of the AAUP Bulletin here reprint, with 
personal feelings of pleasure and respect, a statement by a 
distinguished educator on the role of the faculty in the 
American educational institution. The author is Mark H. 
Ingraham, Professor of Mathematics at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dean of the College of Letters and Sciences. 
In 1938 and 1939, Professor Ingraham served as President 
of the American Association of University Professors. 

In a 1959 article,» Dean Ingraham comments on the chief 
specific suggestions offered by the late Beardsley Ruml and 
the late Donald H. Morrison for the improvement of insti- 
tutions of higher education. The particular comment is 


followed by the more general observations here reprinted: 


Perhaps what follows is somewhat too personal, but I 
shall run the risk. Since boyhood, I have been closely 
associated with trustees, administrative officers, and mem- 
bers of the faculties of colleges. As I have known them 
they are almost all hard-working and devoted—and most 
of them are intelligent. Because I respect and like the 
members of each group, I sincerely desire not to offend 
any of them; but I do wish to state why I believe that the 
prerogatives of the faculties should be maintained and 
their rdles in determining the educational policies of the 
colleges and universities increased rather than lessened 

The importance of a university arises from its nature 
Often a man of culture, in- 


tegrity, and affectionate good will accomplishes more and 


rather than its purpose 


creates happiness for others to a greater extent—-even if 
he does not live by a schedule—than does the purposeful 
driver. So with a university. The university above all 
else is a community of scholars. If it is great, it has, 
like a great man, a sense of social obligation. Like every 
community of scholars, it takes joy in the quest of know!l- 
edge and in devoting knowledge, new and old, to the 
service of mankind—chiefly perhaps through the educa- 
tion of new scholars. Scholars are persons who combine 
mental discipline with zest in the use of the mind. A 
community of scholars makes this intellectual life more 
I do not 


know the purpose of the rose; I know its nature is to be 


zestful, more appreciative, and more fruitful 


beautiful 
I admire and believe in the university, especially the 


large American university, not because of any particular 
) ) 


1“Implications of the Memo for Other Types of Institutions 
than the Private Liberal-Arts College,’ Journal of Higher Educa 
tion, 30:435-441, November, 1959. (This article was one of 
eight in ‘The Ruml-Morrison Proposals for the Liberal College 
a Symposium.”’) Permission to reprint that part of the article 
which follows has been given by the editor and the author 
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curriculum or any organized research program or any 
attained organizational chart, but because it is the home 
of scholarship: scholarship accompanied by a social con- 
science, by intellectual zest, by the love of learning, and 
by the love of excellence 

We could attempt to create a university withgut stu 
dents, but it would not last long in that state. The 
scholar wants to induct others into the fellowship of 
scholars. The discoverer must have someone to listen 
to his accounts. We could attempt to create a university 
without an administration. I fear the committee work 
would not just impede, but actually overwhelm, scholar- 
ship. We could attempt to create a university without 
trustees. It might be interesting to do so. I fear that 
the attempt would fail—not because of internal reasons 
but because of relations with the public. A faculty with 
full legal control of a university would create an admin- 
istration to make its work effective and would find means 
of coming to responsible decisions; my experience does 
not make me fear either pettiness or vested interests when 
the responsibility is clear. However, there must be an 
understanding of the value of the university on the part 
of the public if it is to receive adequate support; and 
the university itself cannot always imagine the services 
that scholarships can render. These must be constantly 
set before it. This interpretation to the public of 
value of the university and to the university of its en- 
larging opportunities is, in my opinion, the greatest 
service that the trustees can render. If possible, the legal 
responsibility for educational policy should rest witH the 


legated 


faculty, and, until that is possible, should be de 
to it 

This belief does not spring from any conviction that 
the faculty is; always wiser than the administration and 
the trustees but from the belief that the essential nature 
of the university will have its finest flowering if the edu- 
cational authority is where the real educational responsi- 
bility is: in the faculty which forms a community of 
scholars with whom the student learns by association, 
and which the administration is privileged to serve 

This point of view has certain corollaries in regard to 
First of all. 


the administration it should be responsible 


to the faculty in educational matters. Its scope should 
be limited to those functions appr 


Since its membership should be composed of able faculty 


ved by the faculty 


members, its pay scale could justifiably be in the upper 


brackets—but not above the upper brackets—of the pay 


scale of other faculty 


members. In my Opinion, the 
faculty would be wise to make very large delegation of 
duties to the administration, since only through such 
delegation can endless committee work and endless hag- 
gling be avoided. If it were clear that the administration 
was responsible to the faculty, I believe even greater 
delegation would take place than at present. Of course 
without leadership no large group will function well 
But the opportunity for leadership on the part of the 
administration would be enhanced rather than reduced 
by responsibility to the faculty. The consideration and 
support of the faculty for its own agents would always 
be great. 

A young man and a young woman are influenced and 
educated by many things: the family, the church, social 
life, sports, activities of various sorts, and even billboards 
Many influences that impinge on the student the faculty 


, and 


is no more suited to control than are other people 


sometimes less so. In fact, all older people should 
remember that by college age the responsibility in many 


aspects of life has passed to the individual. However, 


the curriculum is the framework within which the student 
is influenced by the world of learning. The community 
of scholars, as a group, should structure its own contribu 


tions to the next generation, and this structure is deter- 


... breaking knowledge into fractions 


opecialism 
consequences 
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of knowledg« 
} ] 
parocnial 

as 

destroys the 


Departmentalisn 


in the spirit that we belong t« and not t thers 


so fully preoccup 


so little 


concerne 


tangential way to perfecti 


effect to the peculiar geniu 


mined by the methods used in teaching and by the 
curricula prescribed. Neither the scholars themselves nor 
the community they form is perfect, but they will make 
their greatest contribution to society when given the re- 
sponsibility for doing so. Moreover, the structure is not 
so important as the individual teacher; and the individual 
who, with his colleagues, is free is the most effective 
teacher 

I am grateful that many boards of trustees have rightly 
judged that there is a difference between final and primary 
responsibility, and have placed primary responsibility for 
large aspects of the university in the hands of the faculty 
This would be even more universally true if the manage- 
ment patterns of corporations were not carried over by 
trustees in such a way as to magnify unduly the roles of 
president and dean 

Many of 


some are wise; but the very title of the book shows that 


Ruml’s suggestions are worth considering; 
he has outrageously misunderstood the nature of the uni- 
versity, and hence has misunderstood the source of its 
value to society. Although the trustees of an institution 
have legal authority over the curricula of the institution, 
the fundamental responsibility for the balance and nature 


of the liberal-arts program properly belongs to the faculty 


of the liberal-arts college 


n sec his subject 
f Mental myo 
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Ip moves 
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nistrative mechanics 
departments to take their 
departments organized to give 
liscipline The 


quarrel is 


with competing and colliding groups each concerned with patronage, each pro 
claiming its field of superior advantage and thus breaking knowledge into fractions 
The time is at hand for teachers to cease their special pleading and agree to work 


} 


together in good spirit to recapture the unity and breadth of knowledge that youth 


may set forth as well-balanced persons in society 


From ‘“‘The Teacher and Liberal Education, by Winfred T 
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Faculty Participation in College and 
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The statement w to the Council of the 
Association as a Re Ur rsity Governmer 
lhe ‘ 
principles nn and circulated to th 
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hapters iy idual members 
ire, of course, very welcome 
leaves to principles and as MB@™@h as possible avoids references to particular pra 
tices. Committee T hopes soon to begin work on a handbook descriptive 
practices in faculty participation for each major kind of faculty involvement. Ther: 
Will De a re w OF signincant, 2g gd, ana poor arrangements, with ful recognit } 
that circumstances may vary and that more than one good practice mum exist 
The members of Committee T submitting the report were: Ferrel Head 
Political Science University of Michigan, Chairman; Ian Camp 7 
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legal power and operative power. The actual process 
of policy making no longer ordinarily conforms to the 
legal prescriptions which place formal authority in the 
hands of governing boards; over the years exercise of 
these powers by boards has been curtailed by self-denying 
ordinances and self-restraint. A functional sharing of 
powers has often been achieved within a framework of 
organic laws that ordain a concentration of powers. Ac- 
tual practices of institutional operation now generally 
acknowledge the joint responsibility of faculties, admin- 
istrators, and boards 


Nevertheless, there are still considerable areas of doubt 


and qaisagreement over respective spneres action 
I 


These reflect in part basic differences of opinion, and in 


part confusion and uncertainty where ill-defined powers 
mnflict or overlap. The situation varies a great deal 
from institution to institution, and often from time to 
» same institution 
The objective of this statement is to set forth appropr 
ples with regard to the participation of faculties 
government of institutions of higher education 
explicit formulation of these principles should serv 
brit a ibout a better und rstanding 
proper 


great, this state 


sles does not attempt to describe the 


1ents which mig ish the principles 


Principles 


letermined by the 
major organizational 


(department, school 


university system as a whole) Such 
the faculty meeting as a whole or 
may take the form of faculty-selected executive committees 
departments and schools, and a faculty senate or coun 
for the geographical unit or the institution as a w hole 
Communication with the governing board of the insti- 
tution should not be confined to the chief administrative 
‘rs. Other forms of representation or communica 
should be provided, such as membership of faculty 
representatives or of other persons nominated by the 
governing board, joint board-faculty con 

attendance at board meetings by the principal 

ers of the faculty, and systemati 

information between the board and faculty 

The rules governing procedures for faculty representa- 
tion and participation in institutional government should 
be officially adopted and should be readily available to all 
concerned. Decisions as to the area and extent of faculty 
representation and participation in college and university 


government should involve the judgment of the faculty 


2 Educati nal and research p icy The faculty 


should have major responsibility for the educational and 


research policy of the institution. This policy area in- 


cludes such fundamental matters as standards of admission 
of students, student affairs, curricula, and the granting of 


degrees. Preferably, legal responsibility for educational 


laced with the faculty If this is not 


policy should be p 
possible, operating 
it by the board 

herent in the legal position of 
be exercised only in exceptional 


| 


always accompanied by a statement of reasons 


11 


Ng on 


h obvious and 


meaningful par 


presentatives 


Ca hing and re 
ap} licable 


ulty members holding administrati positions only 


facult apacit ntinuance in positions with 
unctions is subject to reconsidera 

Institutions 

of higher education, public or private, can fulfill their 
functions in society only if there is adequate understand 
ing of the values of the college or university by the public, 
and a recognition by the institution of its opportunities 


obligations. Board members, administrators, and 
faculty members should share the task of maintaining 


institutional relations with the publi 
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Protesting the Disclaimer A ffi 


the Association, the Colleges 


and the Universities 


preDared ry 
ixth Annual Meeting, re 


aisciaimer 


< 4 
se Education 


The Disclaimer Affidavit of the 
National Defense Education Act 


A year ago the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution condemning the afhdavit section 
f the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and urging 
Congress to repeal it The resolution set forth very com- 
pelling reasons in support of the position taken by the 
Association, and nothing has occurred since then to weaken 
tneir persuasiveness 

This resolution was in harmony with the objections 
voiced by the Association some years ago to the affidavit 
requirement of the National Science Foundation Act 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting reaffirms its disapproval 
f the disclaimer affidavit requirement. This requirement 
is invidious since it imposes upon students an obligation 
not required of other classes of recipients of federal benefits 
It violates the basic American principle of presumption of 
innocence and thereby exposes needy students to needless 
imputations of distrust and suspicion. It supplies no relia- 
ble test of integrity since highly principled persons may 
refuse to sign it but truly subversive persons may not be 
leterred from taking benefits under the Act In this way 
the affidavit requirement weakens the purpose of the Act, 


} 
| 


which is national defense. The language is vague and 


imprecise to a degree which may raise serious problems of 


due process 


Because the affidavit section includes a dis 
claimer of belief, support, and association, it opens the door 
to political restrictions on education in violation of sound 
principles of academic freedom 

It is gratifying to note that many other educational or- 
ganizations have protested the affidavit requirement and 
have urged its repeal, including the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, Association of 
American Law Schools, American Council on Education 
(through its Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government), Association for Higher 
Education (NEA), Association of American Colleges 
(through its Commission on Legislation). A number of 
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lleges and universities have withdrawn from the loan 
program of the National Defense Education Act because 

opposition to the disclaimer affidavit, and an even larger 
1umber of faculties, presidents and governing boards have 
published their objections to it The Forty-sixth Annual 
Meeting also expresses its appreciation to the forty-two 
Senators who voted for repeal in the last session of Congress 

Attention is drawn to the fact that President Eisenhower, 
Vice-President Nixon, and Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming, who administers the Act, 
are now on record as being favor of the repeal of the 


budget message of January, 1960, 


affidavit section. In his 
the President of the United States said This affidavit 
requirement is unwarranted and resented by a 
large part of our educational community which feels that 
it is being singled out for this requirement In February, 

60, in a letter to Chancellor Kimpton of the University 
f Chicago, the Vice-President of the Un 

It is my opinion that the affirmative 

yvers the situation, making the disclaimer affidavit 
necessary and since it is not a general requirement fo 
recipients of government benefits unwarranted 

It is also worth noting with the adoption the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure t 1959, 
Congress repealed the non-Communist affida section of 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 194 


[here is thus ample recent 
precedent for the repeal of the affidavit non-disloyalty 
igainst which so many weighty voices educational 
world have been raised 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
Association to intensify their eftort 

yn of the affidavit requirement of th ducation Act. It 
expresses the earnest hope that Congress will soon repeal 

Since the needs of higher educatior 
is most reluctant to suggest any d 
reduce the amount of available federal aid. Our colleges 
and universities require more aid, not less. Nevertheless, 
the Association cannot reconcile itself to this invasion 
academic freedom 

The Association will publish in each issue of the Bulletin 
as long as the affidavit requirement exists, a list of the 
colleges and universities which, by refusing to participate 
or by having withdrawn, have indicated agreement in this 
matter between their principles and those of this Associa- 
tion. Due attention will also be drawn to the colleges and 


universities whose faculties, presidents, and governing 
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boards have publicly registered their protest against the 


affidavit requirement 

this Association, 
} 
nationally, has continued 


During the past year and 
through its chapters as well as 


a halt, 


to press for elimination of an unwarranted requirement 
which has come to be recognized as a dangerous infringe- 
ment upon academic freedom in American higher edu- 
cation 


Opposition to repeal is in part based upon the fear 


that Congressional consideration of an amendment to 
remove the disclaimer requirement will open the door 
to other amendments, some of which might be designed 
to cripple the program of federal aid to education. But 
this argument is essentially designed to save a framework 
without regard to the health of a vital center. Such an 
argument of expediency is one which American educators 
regard as both short-sighted and permitting a continuing 


violation of principle. 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Which on Officially Stated Grounds Have Refused to Participate in 
or Have Withdrawn, in Whole or in Part, from the NDEA Program Because of the Disclaimer Affidavit (as 


of April 30, 1960) 


Amherst College 

( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 

( Vermont) 
Brandeis University 

( Massachusetts ) 


Bryn Mawr College 

( Pennsylvania ) 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (Iowa) 
Harvard University 

( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 

( Pennsylvania) 
Mills College (California) 


Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 


Swarthmore College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
( Connecticut ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Connecticut) 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Whose Presidents or Boards Have Publicly Stated Their Disapproval 
of the Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement (as of April 30, 1960) 


Allegheny College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Bates College (Maine) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont) 
Boston College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Bradley University (Illinois) 
Brandeis University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Brown University 
(Rhode Island) 
Bryn Mawr College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Bucknell University 
( Pennsylvania) 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Case Institute of Technology 
(Ohio) 
Central Washington College 
of Education 
Chatham College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
University of Chicago 
(Illinois) 
Colby College (Maine) 
Colgate University 
(New York) 
Columbia University 
(New York) 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell College (Iowa) 
Cornell University 
(New York) 
Dartmouth College 
(New Hampshire) 
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Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Duke University 
(North Carolina) 
Earlham College (Indiana) 
Eastern Washington College 
of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (New Jersey) 
Ferris Institute (Michigan) 
Flordia State University 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
Hamilton College 
(New York) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
University of Hawaii 
Hunter College (New York) 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Iowa, State University of 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Knox College (Illinois) 
Lafayette College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Lake Erie College (Ohio) 
Lake Forest College (Illinois) 
La Verne College 
(California) 
Lawrence College 
(Wisconsin) 
Loyola University (Illinois) 
Manhattan College 
(New York) 
University of Michigan 
Mills College (California) 
Millsaps College ( Mississippi) 
University of Minnesota 


Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusetts ) 
University of New Hampshire 
College of the City of 
New York 
North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 
Northwestern University 
(Illinois) 
University of Notre Dame 
(Indiana) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Occidental College 
(California) 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Pratt Institute (New York) 
Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 
Providence College 
(Rhode Island) 
Queens College (New York) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (New York) 
University of Rhode Island 
Roosevelt University 
(Illinois) 
Rutgers University 
(New Jersey) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
St. Louis University 
( Missouri) 


Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 
Seton Hill College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Simmons College 
( Massachusetts) 
Skidmore College 
(New York) 
Smith College 
( Massachusetts) 
Swarthmore College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Syracuse University 
(New York) 
University of Toledo (Ohio) 
Tufts University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Vassar College (New York) 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
( Missouri) 
University of Washington 
Wayne State University 
(Michigan) 
Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut) 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Wheaton College 
( Massachusetts) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University (Connecticut) 
Yankton College 
(South Dakota) 
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The South African Professors 


In the Spring Issue of the AAUP Bulletin, information 
was given about faculty members at the University Col- 
lege of Fort Hare in the Union of South Africa, some 
of whom had resigned from their positions in protest 
against the government's academic policies, and others 
of whom had been dismissed by the Minister of Bantu 
Education on the grounds that they were believed to be 
opposed to the policy of apartheid. Members of the 
American academic profession were urged to consider 
some of these persons for positions on their own faculties, 
and additional information about the South African pro- 
fessors was promised for the current issue of the Bulletin 

Several former faculty members of the University Col- 
lege of Fort Hare have secured satisfactory positions with 
a reasonable prospect of permanence, and for this reason 
they do not wish to be considered for appointments in 
this country. Others have secured temporary positions or 
have been supported by special funds from organizations 
concerned with the welfare of academic people. The 
Special Fellowship Fund of the University of Natal, to 
which the Association and some of its individual mem- 
bers have contributed almost $600, has, ‘or example, 
made research grants to two faculty members, and the 
Society for the Protection of Science and Learning has 
made research grants to Lady Swanzie Agnew and Mr 
A. M. Phahle. Two of the faculty members are in Can- 
ada: Dr. F. W. Sass in temporary and part-time duties, 

id Mr. J T. Dandy in the Department of Zoology 


the University of Toronto. Additional information 


about the availability of some of these persons has come 
to the Association since the publication of the Spring 
Issue, and that information is given below 

Mr. Stephen H. H. Wright, formerly Assistant Regis- 
trar at the University College of Fort Hare, is presently 
without an academic position. A qualified chartered civil 
engineer, in 1926 he resigned his position as Structural 
Engineer to the Birmingham Corporation in order to 
join the Church Missionary Society, and he was appointed 
Mathematics and Science master at the Kings College, 
Budo, the foremost secondary school in Uganda. In 1939, 
he was invited by the government of Uganda to become 
the first Educational Secretary General for the Protestant 
Missions, a position which he held until the end of 1948 
For this service he was made an Officer of the British 
Empire (O.B.E.) by King George VI. In 1948, he 
joined the small group at the University College of Fort 
Hare, where he remained until 1959, his service at Fort 
Hare having been interrupted briefly in 1954-55 so that 
he might serve as Tutor to the Department of Education 
in Tropical Areas of the London Institute of Education 
He is 57 years old, is married, and in 1923 received 
from Birmingham University the degree of Bachelor of 
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Science (Hons.) in Civil Engineering. He is an asso- 
ciate member of the Institute of Structural Engineers. 
Mr. Wright can be reached c/o National Provincial Bank, 
8 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham 2, England 

Mr. Ethan Arthur Mayisela was a Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics at the time of his resignation from the faculty 
of the University College of Fort Hare. He holds the 
Bachelor of Commerce degree from the University of the 
Witwatersrand and the Bachelor of Commerce (Hons. ) 
degree from the University of Natal, and he is presently 
working towards the Master's degree at the University 
of Natal. From 1954-57 he served as Research Assistant 
in the Department of Economics at the University of 


Natal, where he carried out two economic surveys: one 
of African Housing Estates of Lamontville and Chester- 
ville within the municipal area of Durban, and another 
of Soil Eroded Catchment Areas near Durban. He joined 
the Fort Hare faculty early in 1958. Mr. Mayisela would 
i 


ike to obtain an instructorship at an American university 
where he might pursue his studies for the Ph.D. degree. 
He can be reached at the Institute of Social Research, 
University of Natal, Durban, Union of South Africa. 

Dr. Michael Webb, Zoologist and Botanist, is 36 years 
old, is married, and has one child. He holds the degree 
of Bachelor of Science from the University of Natal and 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science 
from the University of Stellenbosch. He was a Lecturer 
in Zoology at the University College of Fort Hare from 
1948-50, was promoted to Senior Lecturer and Head of 
the Department in 1951, and to Professor of Zoology in 
1957. His special fields include Comparative Cranial 
Morphology, Embryology, and Polyzoa (salinity tolerance 
and systematics), and he has published a number of 
articles in zoological journals. He is currently engaged in 
research in the polyzoa of South Africa with a view to 
understanding the evolution of the group. Dr. Webb 
presently holds a lectureship in Zoology at the Medical 
School of the University of Natal, where he is instructing 
first-year students in Zoology before they continue with 
the medical course. Because he does not consider this 
a permanent post, he would be pleased to be considered 
for an American position, particularly one which might 
offer opportunities for research in the Invertebrates. Dr 
Webb can be reached at 38 Blackpool Road, Brighton 
Beach, Durban, Union of South Africa 

Mr. A. M. Phahle, who was Senior Lecturer in Physics 
at the time of his resignation from Fort Hare, is cur- 
rently doing research at Birmingham with the assistance 
of a grant from the Society for the Protection of Science 
and Learning, and he has accepted a research assistantship 
at Manchester University for a year. For this reason he 
does not wish to be considered immediately for a position 
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in this country, but he would be glad to be considered 
when his work in England has been completed. He can 
be reached at the Physics Department, University, Man- 
chester 13, Lancashire, England. 

Members and friends of the Association are reminded 
of the availability of the following persons: Lady 
Swanzie Agnew (Geography), Mr. Gerald F. Israelstam 
(Biology), Mr. Frank H. Rand (English), and Mr. D. 
Williams (History). Information about these persons 
can be found in the Spring Issue of the Bulletin and in 
the ‘Teachers Available” notices of the current issue. 

In the Spring Issue of the Bulletin attention was also 
called to the availability of the Honorable Leslie Black- 
well for a series of lectures in this country on the Union 
of South Africa, particularly its academic apartheid policy. 
Mr. Blackwell has had a distinguished career as jurist 
and educator, his services having been honored most 
notably when he was given the title of Queen's Counsel 
He was a judge of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
in the Transvaal until he reached the retirement age, and 
he was Professor of Law at the University College of 
Fort Hare from 1958-59. In spite of his 74 years, Mr. 
Blackwell has remained in vigorous health, and he con- 
tinues to play an active and vital role in South African 
affairs. Following the Langa riots of March 21 (reported 
widely in the American press), Mr. Blackwell offered 
his services as counselor for the Africans. Appearing 
before a Supreme Court justice who was conducting an 
inquiry into the riots, Mr. Blackwell made the following 
remarks, as quoted in the Cape Town Argus, in answer 
to the justice’s assurances that any person who gave evi- 
dence concerning the riots would be protected: 

If a witness knows he is liable to arrest by any police 
officer, how in the world can we persuade him to come 
and give evidence? We were given information by the 
Langa Vigilance Association committee. The day after the 
committee met the chairman disappeared. If I were to tell 
you that it is our conviction that he has been arrested by 
the police I would be guilty of an offence under the emer- 
gency regulations. A prominent Cape Town attorney who 
has been collecting affidavits for this very inquiry has also 
disappeared. We are satisfied that he has been arrested 
and detained. Two attorneys in Johannesburg, engaged in 
the same task for the inquiry by the Wessels Commission, 
have been arrested and detained. The representatives of 
15 churches met at Langa two or three days ago to help 
us place a case before this commission. There was a com- 
plete disinclination to be mixed up with the commission 
simply through fear of victimization 

In short, Mr. Blackwell's long experience and his 
active participation in current South African affairs which 


have excited the interest of American citizens seem to 


qualify him eminently to lecture in this country, and the 


Association stands ready to give assistance to any group 
or groups which might undertake to make use of Mr. 
Blackwell's services. 
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A number of Association members have made con- 
tributions either to the Special Fellowship Fund at the 
University of Natal or to help defray the expenses of 
South African professors who come to this country. And 
at the 1960 Annual Meeting, held in Detroit on April 
8 and 9, the following resolution concerning the Fort 
Hare professors was adopted: 

In the action taken by the government of the Union of 
South Africa to change the University College of Fort Hare 
from an institution open to nonwhite students from many 
parts of the world to an institution open only to members 
of the Xhosa tribe, the academic profession has witnessed 
one of the tragic consequences of the South African policy 
of apartheid. By a single stroke of government, the lib- 
erating curriculum and tradition of the University College, 
evolved over more than four decades through the percep- 
tion and dedication of its widely respected staff, have been 
sacrificed to dictates which run counter to the basic concepts 
of liberal education. The sympathies of the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors go to those at the University College who have 
labored to achieve and maintain a position of eminence 
for their institution. In particular, our sympathies go to 
those members of the staff who submitted their resignations 
rather than accept the restrictions imposed upon them by 
the government, or who were dismissed by the Minister 
of Bantu Education, without opportunity for a hearing, be- 
cause they were believed to be ‘sabotaging the policy of 
apartheid.” We commend these persons, now faced with 
the difficult task of relocating, to our American institutions, 
secure in the thought that in bringing them to this country 
we will enrich our own faculties with men and women who 
represent the highest ideals of the profession 

Hopeful though the Association is that it can be of 
further assistance to these persons, it is aware of the 
difficulties involved. The distance between this country 
and South Africa itself delays communications, although 
air mail letters appear to have been delivered fairly 
promptly. The greatest difficulty is posed by the nego- 
tiations which those who wish to leave South Africa 
must enter into. One or two persons have been refused 
permission to leave, and others have suggested that it 
might take them as long as six months to obtain visas. It 
seems now that those persons who can assure the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa that they have no 
intention of returning to their country will be permitted 
to leave, and for this reason the offer of a position with 
at least a prospect of permanence may be accepted by 
those persons still in South Africa, whereas a temporary 
fellowship implying a return to South Africa would 
probably have to be rejected. As one of the former Fort 
Hare professors, now in England, has written, departure 
for foreign shores may make them men without countries, 
but it may be better to be stateless than to “languish” in 
South Africa ‘‘as so many of our countrymen are now.” 


B.H.D. 
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Academic Freedom, Tenure, and the 
Lan: A Comment on Worzella v. 


Board of Regents: By CLARK BYS 


Norte: Association action the dismissal in 


W. W. Worzella from his post at t kota State College hz 


use of pending litigation and in 
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have to leave his profession, and may no longer be able 
effectively to question and challenge accepted doctrines 
or effectively to defend challenged doctrines. And if 
some professors lose their positions for what they write 
or say, the effect on many other professors will be such 


that their usefulness to their students and to society will 


be gravely reduced.’ 


The principal means for protecting faculty members 
from unjustified dismissals is tenure. The most widely 
accepted statement of academic tenure, formulated by the 
Association of American Colleges and the American As 
sociation of University Professors, provides After th 
expiration ofa probationary period teachers or investi 
tors should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequat 
cause, except in the case of retirement for ag , under 
extraordinary circumstances, because o! nnancia 
gencies.’ 5 There are many variations and modification 
of this basic idea in the tenure plans of American colleg: 
and universities. But the essential characteristic of tenur 
is continuity of service, in that the institution in whict 
the teacher serves has in some manner relinquished th 
freedom or power it otherwise would possess to terminat 
the teacher's services.* 

A helpful analogy to academic freedom and tenure 
may be found in what may be termed “judicial freedom 
and tenure The Constitution provides: “The Judges 
both of the supreme and inferior Courts, shall hold the 
Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times 
receive for their Services a Compensation which shall not 
in Office.””"? The 


behaviour 9 the continuan 


» diminished during their Continuz 
} 


good 


Or Som Vf 


AMERICAN ASS'N OF NIVERSITY PROFESSORS B 


i 
AMERK 
PROFESSORS B 


recognized 


OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
statement was originally formu 
iation of 
rican Association of University Professors, and was later 


rican Colleges 


adopted by the following organizations: American Library Ass« 


Association of American Law Schools; American Polit 


Association; American Association of Colleges f 
her Education; Association for Higher Education, National 
ational Association; American Philosophical Association 


ruth 


ern Society for Philosophy and Psychok Id. at 2° 
* Security against dismissal may | 


professional life of the teacher; he tormer case the tenure i 


fora h 1 term, or for the 


limited in the indefinite, continuous 


pe rmanen 


"U.S CONST 


office, Hamilton wrote, “is the best expedient which can 
be devised in any government, to secure a steady, upright, 
and impartial administration of the laws.”’* Such a 
standard for continued employment of faculty members 
who have proved their competence during a probationary 
period similarly provides a safeguard from restraints and 
pressures which otherwise might deter a ‘‘steady, upright, 
and impartial’ performance of the teacher's indispensable 
task of critical thought and analysis.® 

The prin iple ot academi tenure its almost unlve sally 


recognized in American higher education But it is not 


so widely understood by practitioners in other professions 
including the bar and the judiciary is this lack of 
understanding which i robably accounts for the decision of 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota in Worzella v. Board 


Worzella’s dismissal by the board—held that the tenure 


which the court n sustaining Dr 


plan of the South Dakota State College of Agricultur 

and Mechanic Arts violated the state constitution 
The purpose of this Comment is to appraise the court's 
handling of this important academic-free n and tenure 
merits of Dr. Worzella's discharge will not be 
or I am not here concerned with the propriety 

either of his actions or of tho 

The primary objectiv n attention to very 
serious shortcom ig € urts reasoning so that 
judges, may in the future be faced with a 
similar probl m. will not lightly follow the Worzella case 
It is hoped also that the discussion might contribute to a 
better understanding by the bar 1 judici: of the role 


The Boar o! 


South Dakota app! 


Dakota 


nt 


mnae Magazine, ! 1 1959, dee 


rarely infringe 
noticed but mor 
he altering 


salaries and 


93 
“For a more mplet liscussion < I the law in 
tenure cases, se¢ YSE & JOUGHIN, TENURE IN AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION NS, PRACTICES, AND THE Law (1959) 


Chapter III, ‘Tenure and the Law,” discusses various legal prob 


by tenure plans and practices of American col 


lems presented 
leges and universities. I have drawn heavily on this volume in 


preparing this comment 
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Mechanic Arts in 1952.'* The statement provided that 
after service of a probationary ‘period faculty members 
should have ‘‘permanent tenure,” and that tenure could be 
terminated by a reduction of staff due to “financial cir- 
cumstances,’ or by ‘dismissal for cause.’" The president 
was given power to bring charges which were to be heard 
by an elected faculty committee. The hearing before the 
committee was to be ‘conducted according to such rules of 
procedure as the committee may establish,’’ but the state- 
ment specifically provided that the accused teacher should 
be “entitled to representation’’ by a person of his choice, 
should be confronted with the witnesses against him, and 
should have the right to present witnesses and documen- 
tary evidence on his behalf and to cross-examine opposing 
witnesses. A full stenographic record was to be kept, 
ind the hearing committee was to make findings and 
ndations. The recommendations and transcript 
of the record were to be filed with the president. The 
make the decision whether to recom 
to the Board of Regents. A faculty 
member whose dismissal was recommended by the pres 
dent had the o “appeal for a hearing before the 
Regents 
At the time the tenur atement was approved Dr 
W. W. Worzella 


Dakota State College He had been appointed Professor 


a member of the faculty of South 


of Agronomy in 1943 and had served continuously until 
his discharge by the Board of Regents on January 11 
1958, at which time he was head of the Department of 
Agronomy The circumstances of his dismissal are thus 
summarized in the opinion of the Supreme Court of South 


Dakota 


lismuissed after an extensive 


investigation into the personnel and adm 


nistrative affairs 
ze by th After the investigation 
Board prepared ; ritten rep With reference 
Worzella the 


inwittingly, permi hir and name to become 


wittingly or 


involved in ious personal disputes and activities in 
nany years above referred to, and has been guilty 
insubordination; that of the controversial 
ter he has become be to the best inter 
South Dakota tate llege for him to be 
retained The Board concluded “the retention of Dr 
W. W. Worzella as head of the Department of Agronomy 
is incompatible to the best interest and welfare of State 
College, its students, and the State of South Dakota as 


a whole, and that he should be summarily dismissed and 


relieved from all further duties under his current contract; 


his con pensation, however, to continue as therein pro 


32 S.D. REGENTS OF Epuc. BIENNIAL REP 

statement of tenure policy, which is printed 
reproduced in the appendix to this Comn 
a tenure-policy statement which preceded 

mission and approval | State College statement, see 


400-01 
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vided during the remainder of this fiscal year.” His 


summary dismissal followed.“ 


Dr. Worzella sought a writ of mandamus to compel 
the board to reinstate him. It was conceded that he held 
permanent tenure’ under the statement of tenure policy 
approved in 1952 and that the procedure outlined in the 
statement had not been observed in his dismissal. The 
trial court refused relief,‘ and he appealed 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota affirme d. The 
court’s opinion is not entirely clear but the rationale of 
the decision appears to be that the statement of tenure 
policy was invalid because it conflicted with the provision 
in the state constitution that the college should be “under 


“Without 


the right to employ, and power to discharge, its employees 


the control of’ the board..* The court said 


the Board loses its constitutional right of control.’’27 


Under the terms of the statement of tenure policy “appar- 
ently the Board could not discharge or remove a faculty 
member with tenure for any reason if the President failed 


or refused to file a complaint, or if the Tenure Committee 


*93 N.W.2d at « 
* Worzella v yard of Regents, S.D. ¢ 
“S.D. Const. art. XIV, §3 provide 
the agricultural college, the normal sct and all other { 
supported} educational institutions all be under the con 
a board of five members appointed by the governor and 
nfirmed by the senate under such rule nd restrictions as the 
hority the legis 
Regents and 


gave the board broad powers rover Ice The court quoted 


legislature shall provide >ursuant t it 


ature provided f the af 


wing South Dakota statutory 
Board of Regents is authorized to employ and 
ofhcers, instructor and ployee ‘ h institutior 
necessary to the proper letermine 
number qualificati ns ana au I ne erry tr if en ploy 
nt, and rate and 


sabbatical leave 


employed or dismi 


id provide 


opinions held 
CODE 


resident 
rol SC IT uch 
its judgment 
m in such 
asses 
D. Cope 
ly confirm 
power to employ 
ll institu 
tions under its control he prov ns | me a part of every 
ntract of employment entered int y tl ard Gillan v 
Board of Regents <« Normal Schox 58 N.W 
4 L.R.A. 336 [1894]. It cann surrendered, or 
lelegated away 3 N.W.2d at 
The court did not quote $.D de l 08 (1939) which 
provides in part, “Except as oth 


this Code, the Board of Regents s} 


expressly provided in 


power to govern and 


egulate each institution under its contre in such manner as it 


shall deem best calculated to pr e the purpos r which the 


same is maintained 


93 N.W.2d at 413 


d 
the { 
Board of Regent hall |} and enf 
to 
es an eg it not t wit any w ana 
— 


and the President failed or refused to recommend dis 


18 } 


missal h 


Such a limitation is an “unlawful encroac 
ment upon the Board of Regents 


over such college ad 


ANALYSIS 


the court’s opinion does 


the constitutional provision plac 


control of’ the board incapacitates the 


portion of its powers to the faculty and 


president.” The opinion does not, for exa 


the history of the constitutional provision in 

determine whether there was a common 

to that effect at the time the constitution was adopted 
Nor is there any discussion of the purpose to be attribut 


At} 
I 


to the provision. Nor is there an 


. power of control 


the opinion states: “The exact meaning and 

this so-called tenure policy eludes us. Its 

vaporous objectives, purposes, and procedures are lost in 
a fog of nebulous verbiage." 22. The statement of tenure 
policy is set forth in the appendix to this comment so that 
the reader may judge the accuracy of this assertion 
My own judgment is that although it contains a few am- 
biguities, the statement is a reasonably well-drafted and 
More important, the purpose 

statement 


rue that the court 


ticular provision 


+} 1] } 
board from 
rating +} 
gating 2 nfortunately failed to understand th 
ni. 
= But this failure and misreading wer 
not tl rauit i the draftsmen orf the statement 
T} lear purnos th tatement w tn Nrovide 
sone served a probationary period they would 1 { lischarged 
portance of academic freedom in the life of the colleg ' t for nd after a hearing before mmittee 
the relationship of tenure to the maintenan nd 
protection OF tnat m f | 
with the pr les icadem le pr SS In seeking 
t 414 T+ +} > > > 
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at 79-82. Se so Col Howard Univ., 1 
i Cir ) cer de» 1 ( 39) y 
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State B 1 of Hig | 86 N.W (N.D. 1957) lesignate a f t resent the charges before the Con 
aft ng not t the f right t 4 
g wit t gning ca and wit! t Stat 4 
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tit j na t ( ve nstitu bid f pas heen twin | k 
nd ke n t t nt f strong ndependent fa tv staff Se 
acade rt. a 308 US 11 ( 39) mon knowledg 
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officer of the institut 


Oo accepted practice 


nse university ptf 


Although in one se 


esident constitutes a 
mediating 


board, 


third force between faculty and governing 
in another and very real sense the president repre- 
sents the governing board \ -vis the faculty 
was entirely 


reasonable draftsmen of the 


Thus, it 

tenure 
statement to designate the administrative officer of 
should initiate the charges 


onstitutionai provisions 
I 


ontrol of’ the board 


services of the chief 
| 
ich a conventional! 


vat the 


onstitutiona 
must have power 


lan tnrougn its 


instituti 


The 1 


ards in | 


ulty Dismissal Proceedings 


adopted by 
Same two Organizations, 1s particularly instructive. 


ntroduction to that statement reads 
precondition of a strong faculty is that it have first-ha 
oncern with its own membership 


ctec both in appointments to and in S¢ 


the faculty body It seems 


ciose positive 


1] 


ges, 
yf the 


mbership 


But it 


normall 


958 Statement on Procedural Stand 


the 


© The 


in part A necessary 


na 


- 
re 
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bility was to ‘‘make recommendations to the President 
{who} will make the decision whether to recommend dis 


missal o/ the person concerned to’’ the Board of Regents 


There is nothing in the tenure statement which re quires 


the president to agree with the committee’s recommenda 
tions. The tenure statement made a hearing by th 
committee a condition precedent to action by the board 
but a committee recommendation of dismissal was not 
made a condition precedent to board action, or to a 

by the president 

The court thus « 
it asserts that the boar 1 not dismiss a faculty men 


ber unless the ommend dismissa 


knowing whether thi 
— 


There is, of 
erroneous reading { provisions Of { tenure 


ment affect i decision But error on 


onn 


ment which the 


the presi lent t 


only limitation on the board's power would occur if the 
president did not recommend dismissal and if the board 

disagreed with that decision 
In giving the president this limited power, the tenure 
statement of State College did not conform to the stand 
ards recommended in the 1940 and 1958 Statements of 
the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors, for it will be recalled 
that both of those statements authorized consideration by 
It was here that the State Colleg: 


nN istake (if that 1S the orrect 


For had th 


transmit h 


stat tian ta hoard far +} rt 1 

i [ l ) ) i 

i vious and important a point do ot nspit a ourse © whether th lraftsmet stak warrant 
n the court's d sional process And it is an additio It +h sanct Debs. +} 
ndication that th rt fa +} vt 

1e ca Writing time | the I 

This bring tr th hina featur f th } 

T+ x 4} + +} | 

sf ss i i to t | 
h Dr lent did 1 nd dismic State ( bat 
nvolved might neal for hearing’ befo the hoar 
The fair it a s that on apt 1 +} board might 

' re ent ( the é he hy 

S f Dak St ( 

I1V(3)b(7)-(8) 

Regent A nd ) At t ting veigne af this superior sig ne¢ 
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igral II] A 
tatemen? rec re rather thar the er 
7: t t the igved 
the t es t hye int pate t there 
t t ‘iff é es é ee the president ir 
‘ the trustee t discharge ses These factors sus 
nctitiuet trustees i rit i rear wit! tne erica 
R f Regent traditior the change is f 
See N t 4 Apr the B j 
Sex 
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If this reasoning is correct—and there is nothing in 


the court's opinion to suggest the contrary—the shift from 


regental to presidential decision at State College was more 


a matter of form than of substance; so basic an interest as 


lom and tenure should not founder on a 


academic freec 
mere matter of form 
It should be noted also that the provision for presi 
dential recommendation was embodied in a plan adopted 


by the Board of Regents. Plainly, a governing board 


which has promulgated a tenure plan has authority to 
make reasonable change An amendment 
the Tenure Com- 
be transmitted to 
lecision probably would 
that the board had not 

to the president, but 

t until the plan was 


power to the Board of 


lty member shall be 

standards of 

key sentence of the 

statement follows is an implementation of that 
basic objectiv Anyo gnizant with the principles of 
academic freedom in American higher educa 
lear purpose of the 

the teachers who were 

to its provisions, was that (a) after service of a 
probationary period, (b) a teacher should not be dis 
missed except for cause or because of a financial exigency, 
(c) after a hearing before his peers, (d) conducted in 
accordance yrinciple academic due process 
There is no apparent reason why a court, which recognized 
that the statement should be construed so as to give effect 
to its basi purpose ould not have severed the “uncon 
stitutional’’ provision and held the rest of the statement 
valid But there is nothing in the court's opinion which 


suggests it gave any consideration to this possibility 


{ONCLUSION 


The result in the Worzella case may conceivably be 


sustained on some basis other than the one expounded in 


v. Supreme Tent, Knights of Maccabees, 236 S.W 
1922) (method of expulsion from a fraternal 
benefit association, resulting in the member's loss of insurance 


benefits, can validly be changed from trial by the local lodge to 


trial by the national board of trustees) 
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the opinion of the Supreme Court of South Dakota.** 
But the opinion itself is so seriously defective that any 
other court faced with a similar problem should recognize 


its responsibility to give the matter inde pende nt analysis 


rather than to follow lightly the Worzella approach.* 


Maintenance of sound conditions of ve scholarship 


in American higher education is primarily the responsi 
bility of governing boards, administrat and faculty 
members. But judges and lawyers hi an important 
role when a tenure case is brought t 


N Griswold has we ll said 


Dean Erwin 


It highes rction of 


the lawyer to contribute to 


between man 


assertion that he merit ademic tenure are not in 
volved.” 4 uld hav 10 talk about 


vaporous ob and of nebulous verbiage.’ 


There would ial endeavor to 


onstrue the nstitution, statu ind statement of tenure 


policy so as to promote rather in in le ‘that free play 


of the spirit’’ which is the essen f academ! eedom.*® 


There would have been ntious eff under 
stand the importance of acad eedom and the rela 

tenure to th nainte nce id p ction of 
that freedom. Anything less is unworthy of ; ponsible 


judiciary in a free society 


mn tne ase 
ourt should ve Oo 1 th ar her instate Dr 


Worzella or acc 


by the statement of tenure 


guaranteed 


For a recent tenure 


rom that exemplified in 


Ball v. McPhee, 94 N.W 

“ [1955-56] HARVARD 
“93 N.W 
“ 
“The quoted phrase is thi tf Mr istic ankfurter, con 
rring in Wieman v. Updegraff l 195 (1952) 
“The fact that the judges who d led rzella and 


n cases failed to appreciate the academic free 


Jom and tenure suggests that professional organizations such as 

can Association of University Professors n ight assume 
a more active role in providing the needed enlightenment. Filing 
an amicus brief in court cases involving academic freedom and 
tenure is an obvious proposal For d 10n Of this suggestion, 
see Carr, Academic Freedom 

Professors, and the nited State 

AMERICAN ASS'N OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 19-7 
(1959). See also Ingraham, Academic Freedom—The Role « 
Professional Socte AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL Soc’y 4: 957); GHIN, of 


PROCEEDINGS 


upra note 12, at 133 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT OF TENURE POLICY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Free- 
dom of teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, 
and (2) a sufficient degree of economic security to make 
the profession attractive to men and women of ability 
Academic freedom and economic security, hence, tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling 
its obligations to [i]ts students and to society. Thus no 
faculty member shall be dismissed in violation of commonly 

»~pted standards of academic freedom 

Eligibility for Tenure 

1. Any faculty member on staff appointment* at 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts who, in the opinion of the Presi 
dent and other appropriate administrators, has 
performed his duties and served for a period of 
three years and has been tendered his fourtl 


contract shall be considered to hold permanent 


By mutual consent the period of proba 


be a contract year, either nine or twelve 


professionally or technically qualified fac 
member already on staff appointment ho has 
been employed > Or more years and has 


received his fourth contract, shall be considere 


permanent tenure 
II. Reasons for Termination of Tenure 
Reduction of staff forced by 
stances 
Dismissal for cause, ich shall 
a. Gross muiscond 
b. Permanently in 
cal disability 
Willful neglect of duty uld impair 
good teaching, research or services, or endan 
ger the health of students 
Failure without justifiable cause to 
the terms of his employment 
Suspension 
In case the stated cause for dismissal is a 
such as immorality or dishonesty, or in the case 
of mental or physical impairment, suspension by the 
college president may take place at once, pending 
action by 
Education 
Tenure Committee and Its Function 
1. Committee 
a. To provide the machinery necessary for appro 
priate procedure in case of dismissal, there 
shall be established a standing committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom (hereinafter 
called the Tenure Committee), consisting of 


* Faculty member on staff appointment is defined as any 
teacher, research worker, extension worker or professional worker 
whose appointment is made by the Regents of Education throug! 
the office of the President. If classification of an employee is 
in doubt, his classification shall be determined by the President 
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seven faculty members holding tenure, none 
of whom shall be an administrative officer. A 
department head shall not be regarded as an 
administrator within the meaning of this 
section 
The Committee shall be elected by the faculty 
from its membership. A nominating commit 
tee elected by the faculty will select a slate of 
candidates as follows Two from each of 
the divisions (Pharmacy, Engineering, General 
Science, Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Extension Service) and two at large. The 
yminating committee will consist of one 
nember from each division and one from the 
In addition to the 


ninating committee, 


ommiuttee 
years, except that in the original 
nembers 
nembers 
years, and three mem 
r a three-year 
ct annually 
ership 


lf 


volun 

yment 

y member 

h the Committee by the 
shall designate a person 


charges before the Com 


complaint, 


residence 


registered 


Ansv 
member accused ‘ have 

twenty (2 days f 1 the date of such noti 
fication in which to file an answer in writing 
with the Committee. The Chairman of the 
Committee, on written application filed with 
him, may grant an extension of ten (10) days 
for the filing of an answer 
Notice of Hearing 

Upon receipt of such answer the Committee 
shall fix a date for a hearing of the charges, 
and the accused shall be given at least ten 
(10) days’ notice of the time and place of the 
hearing by registered mail, return receipt 
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presented by the 
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| wit personall f 
the plaint r by mailing it t h at 
ist known place of MME. This 
wit return rece t requested 


of 
the 


requested. Upon default 


member to hie an answer, 


the Committee shall so notify 


and terminate the proceedings 


Hearing 
At 


shall conduct the hearing 


a the time and place fixed, 


The following rules shall 


Dp 
app! 


with the hearing 


the Cx 


se dismissal is si 


mn 


$S-exan 


hin 
ni 


} 
ci 


lismissal 


stenographic record 


be made and shall be 


parties concerned 
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Chairman 


larges 


yf the hearing 


e available to r00d 


faculty 


of 


the 


the President, 
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ught 


yt exceed two 


r the instit 


Regents of 


Demotions 


tne 


Wi 


sses 


e present 


ine wi 
Likewise 


sha 


to the instit 


faith 


the individu 


Since the final decision must be made by 


the President of the institution, it 1s 


desirable that the President sit with the 


Committee during the formal hearing as 


an auditor. He shall not be present dur 


ing the deliberations of the Committee 


At the conclusion of the hearing the Com 


mittee shall deliberate upon findings 


its 


ake recommendations to the Presi 


The recommendations together 


transcript of the testimony at 


hearing shall be filed with the Presi 


Copies of the findings 


of 


the Regents of 


position 
ities With 


eve: cus 


ink 


f the Re 


lemot 


gents 


tan 


The foregoing items 


between 


al facul 


a 
3 
the Committee 
and 
1) Five members of shall lent, 
constitute a quorun With he yyy 
and the individual presenting the charges lent. i and recon 
shall have the right to challenges [sv mendations sha e transmitted to the 
peremptor the members of the «ou accused and to the person prosecuting 
tee. Such challenges shall =o the charges 
for eact The cha 8 The President make the 
enge shall not be extended to substitute whether to recommend thyme 
members of the Committee. In circun the persor erned to 
Stances in wi n the exercise f this right Educat 
w 1 result in reducing the sitting mer The hearings and records of the hearing 
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Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


DETROIT, STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
APRIL 8-9, 1960 


Additional information on the Forty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Association, held on April 8 and 9, at 
Detroit, Michigan, in the Statler Hilton Hotel, and on 
the accompanying meetings of the Council, will be pub 
lished in the Autumn Bulletin. A brief report on the pro- 
gram, principal actions, and the resolutions adopt d by the 


Meeting are given below 


PROGRAM 
Friday, April 8 
30-12:30 P.M First Session 
Address of Welcome—Winfred A. Harbison, Vice Pres 
dent, Wayne State University’ 
Announcements by the President 
Report of Committee Z on the Econom 
Profession, Fritz Machlup, The 
versity, Chairman 
Consideration of the Report of ¢ 
00-5:00 P.M.—Second Sessior 
Report of Committee A on 
ure, David Fellman, Univ 
man 


Consideration of Committee A Recommendations 


00-7:00 P.M Social Hour 

00 P.M.—Dinner Session 

Presiding Officer—Richard H. Shryock, American Philo 
sophical Society, former President of the American 
Association of University Professors 

Presentation of the third Alexander Meiklejohn Award 
for Academic Freedom 

Address—Bentley Glass, The Johns Hopkins University, 


President of the American Association of University 
Professors 


Saturday, April 
30-12:30 P.M.—-Third Session 
Report of the General Secretary 
Panel Discussion—''Graduate Training for College Teach 
ing 
Presiding Officer—Helen C. White, Professor of Eng 
lish, University of Wisconsin and former President 


of the American Association of University Professors 


‘Vice President Harbison gave the address of welcome in place 
of President Clarence Hilberry, who was unable to attend because 
of illness 
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Panel Members: Bower Aly, Professor of Speech, Uni 
versity of Oregon; Mark H. Ingraham, Dean, College 
of Letters and Sciences, University of Wisconsin and 
former President of the American Association of 
University Professors; Earl J. McGrath, Executive 
Director, Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and former U. §S 
Commissioner of Education 

00-5:00 P.M Fourth Session 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Warren 
Oberlin College, Chairman 
Report on the State and Regional C 
Tacey, University of Pittsburgh 
New Business 


Report on the Annual Election 


Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity ent of the American Association of Uni 
versity 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Richard H. Shryock 
Committee on Resolutions: Warren Tayl 
Chester H. Cat le lohn W 
Bentley Glass Acio), Willian 


MEETINGS IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


00 A.M., afternoon, and evening—Committee 


lemic Freedom and Tenure 


8:00 A.M Executive Committee of the Council 


10:00 A.M., afternoon, and evening—Council Meeting 


30 P.M 


Profession 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the 


1960 


00 A.M. and afternoon—Council Meeting 


A highlight of the program was the presentation to 
Dean Guerdon D. Nichols, Dean of the College of Arts 


and Sciences, University of Arkansas, of the third Alex 


ander Meiklejohn Award. An account of the presenta 


tion will be found on pages 231-232 in this issue 


The report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 


Tenure appears on pages 222-230 in this issue. Commit- 
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Wednesday, Apr 
A on Aca 
Thursday, April 7, 19 


tee A, as well as the Council, also approved a resolution 
passed by the Meeting relating to the disclaimer affidavit 
of the National Defense Education Act 

The report of Committee Z (Professor Fritz Machlup, 
Chairman) on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
1959-60, was accepted by the Annual Meeting. The 
Committee also announced the 1960-61 grading tables for 
minimum and average compensation, previously approve d 
by the Council. (The text of the report of Committee Z 
and the revised salary grading tables for 1960-61 are 
given in this issue, pages 156-193 and 194-197, resp 
tively. ) 

Information on the ret of Professor William S 
Tacey on State and Regional Conferences will be pu 
On April 7, 


these groups agreed on a formal organization for the 


lished in the Autumn issue of the Bu//etin 


ontferences 

President Bentley Glass announced the el 
officers and Coun mem the Associa 
President and First and Second Vice-Presidents will s 
two-year terms; the Council members, three-year 
Their subjects and institutions appear below; mor 


plete biographical dz ‘ it the officers will be given 


the Autumn 


Presiden Ralph I 
First V ce President Fritz Ma hluy 


rd O. Nahret 
Angeles State ( 
Albert W. Stone (1 
Sity 
C. William Heywood (H 
Robert D. Harper (Eng 
Omaha 
Theodore I 
University 
Loyd D. Easton 
University 
Winston W. Ehrmat 
of Florida 
Warner Moss (P 
William and Mary 
Harold W. Kuhn (Mathen 
), Princeton University 
William van B. Robertson (B; 


versity of Vermont 


Cornell College 


University of 
Oklahoma State 


Ohio Wesleyan 


The address of President Bentley Glass, delivered at 
he biennial presidential banquet, will be found on pages 


19-155 in this issue 
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In his report to the Annual Meeting, the General 
Secretary called attention to the activities of the Associa 
ion in behalf of the displaced faculty members at the 
University of Arkansas and the University College of Fort 
Hare in the Union of South Africa, and urged the mem 
bership to keep in mind their availability when fonsider 
ing the filling of academic positions. He also des ribed 


the activities of the Association in seeking the repeal of 


the disclaimer affidavit, pointed out that repeal measures 
were again before Congress, and encouraged the member- 
ship to communicate personally with their Congressmen 


nd Senators to indicate their personal opy 


11¢a al ion to this 
section of the law To strengthen the role which the 


Association plays in higher « General Secre 


tary advocated, 1 


Resolutions Adopted 


foll W 


Academic Penalties Inflicted Upon Students Peace- 
fully Protesting Racial Discrimination 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ameri 
sociation of Universit) rote ybserves with 
1 indignat on 


thorities who have 


tionai institut 


ducational authoritic each the own decisions 
these situation onstitutes a failure in the 
exercise Of academic authority The academic community 
| We call 
© Cali 


ipon the authorities of llege nd univer ¢ ot to be 


should not restrict the | righ f students 


1 
misled by puDlic pre which im 


berties 


Higher Education and Segregation 


» face 
tional institutions or to dis if 
stitutions for the purpose of preserving racial segregation, 
the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 


ion of live y Professors reaftirms 


the three preceding Annual Meetings 


the principles set forth by the United Sta Supreme 


1 


Court in decisions providing for elimination of racial 


segregation in publicly-supported educational institutions 


It again commends institutions, both public and private, 


which have made progress in implementing the principle 


that race should not be a « ational oppor 


>1 
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| 1daition port Cf tional pro 
TI 
, 
| | if As 
iti 
I , 
The Johns Hopkins Universit 
Second V Pres R } 
rsity of Califor Berkeley 
( Men Distr horitv not rine nder lau 
f Los ai 
1] 
IN 
\ > 
VI 
WrT 
Yili 
é Colles of 
VIII 
IX Rs. it again endorses 
X 


It condemns the will Academic Appointment of Displaced Scholars 

bodies ‘ he Forty Annual Meeting of the American As- 
in Order to maintain racial segregation 

that every teacher has the right, both as teacher and 
itizen, to be active in organizations which exert 
influence toward the provision of educational opportuni 
without racial ‘gation; and it specifically 


legislation or administrative 


teachers or students the 


organization seeking by constitutional m« 


tion OF racial segregation 
Finally, this Annual M 


na 


those scholars and 


publi 


n DY 


+ 


o change 


irt or the worid to 


ers of the Xhosa tribe, the 


ca 


ounter 


commen 
; 
task yr re 
institutions, secure 
1] 
to this country we will 
women who repres 


e€ssion 


The Disclaimer Affidavit of the National Defense 


Education Act 


1al Meeting al approved a resolution, pre 


sented by Committee n the disclaimer affidavit; s« 


Protesting the Disclaimer Afhdavit; the Association, the 


Colleges and the Universities,”’ this 1 e, pages 205-206 
i I 
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ne ork _ ¢ | — af their 
teachers who ha lrageously resist 
South African Policy of Apartheid to f ifidavits listing organizations to whict 
{ Mar 
South Africa the [ rsity ( f Aa a 
lie sad ( f Fort Har 
wifnessed ne ) ti trag nseque!r S th t 
African po \ Dar 7 By as str k 
4 > ] ny if > 
bat The Selection of Fulbright Scholas 
to the basic concepts of lucatior 
The sympatl f the Fort xth Annual Meet 
185 it tne 
i 
i Conteret Board of Ass ited Research ¢ ncils upor 
i ace NS OS 1} lar I er lified regula ne e Bulle 
> y M > March offer pror that t} 
Bantu Education, without opportunity for a heari: 
of professors to foreign teaching 
suse they were believed to | sabotaging the { 
ind 1 irch_ posts rtain objectionable nonacaden 
ont that Dr nging tt 
ir own faculties with met 
: thest ideals of the pr larged 
tled to know tl riteria by which the ch will be 
ipplied, these should b arly sj fied in advanc 
ind their respect wéights indicated 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships should be composed r of the 

primarily of p experienced in productive scholar- American Association of University Professors, and ex- 

ship and teacl nds to him its sincere wishes for every success in his 
new post at Los Angele s State College 


i 


A Greeting to the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers In Appreciation of President Bentley Glass 


two 


American Asso 


benalf of the entire membersnip, the 


Annual Meeting expresses its gratitude for 


The 


In Appreciation of Hospitality for the Annual 


Meeting 


ippreciation of Professor Richard Owens 


The F 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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The Forty-sixth Ant | Meeting of the 
ss During the past mm years, the principles and interests 
utior f University Protessor xtends its greetings t 
, t the Association hav nourished in the activities oF it 
t Canadian Associatior versity Teachers It 
- mmiuttees, its Council, and its membership, through the 
firm and unfailing discernment of resident Bentley 
President and the Execut Secretary of the Canadian Ps 
General Secretary of An 4 ssociat of I ver 
p ; stimabl ntributions to this achievement. HM Meet 
ry notes with pleasure that the Constitution provides for 
Council meeting of the lian Associat n Jur f - 
us long-term ntinuing membershiy n t Council 
+} benefit the teaching 
fforts to d n a relationship which has always beer To the ® State University C} he +} A ss 
the two associat to ser A I togerner University, to the members of the Washing Oth and 
to the management and staff of the Detroit Statler Hiltor 
Prot r R Ovw naebdtedaness 1 thanks 
ACULT) MENSZCS 
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Reply 
Deny 
R it i 
Rebut a 
4 
Resume attack 
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Anat TT 4 
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Decry 
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Why 
I RENCE L. WALZI 


Report of Committee A, 1959-1960 


Whether the new Chairman of Committee A is in any 
position to make any meaningful generalizations about 
the general health of academic freedom and tenure at the 
present time is a fairly debatable question. But on the 
basis of the cases and complaints and other matters which 


I believe, 
permissible to assume a posture of optimism. To be 


come to the attention of the Committee it is, 
sure, it is not an unrestrained optimism, but nevertheless 
there seems to be little doubt that there has been a con- 
siderable abatement of those tensions which brought such 
a flood of academic freedom cases to the attention of the 
American Association of University Professors during the 
years 1948 to 1956 
the cases of that period of unusual national anxiety about 


It is also worth noting that while 


security generally involved issues of academic freedom, 
the tendency of recent cases has been to present questions 
involving tenure. Furthermore, while it is gratifying to 
note the diminution of cases arising from security con- 
siderations, such as the self-incrimination cases, one can- 
not ignore the fact that the bitterly-disputed desegregation 
issue now looms up over the horizon, and is beginning to 
cast its dark shadow over the academic world. Even 
where other matters are the apparent issues of record, on 
further inspection they often seem to grow out of thi 
tensions and strains induced by the controversy over racial 
segregation. The Association will have to face the fact 
that this is the shape of things to come 

A further general observation about the work of Com 
mittee A and the Washington Office in the area of 
demic freedom and tenure is in order. Though the po 
has often been made before, it is worth repeating once 
more that relatively few cases which come to the attention 
of the Association become Committee A cases. A very 
large number of complaints are brought to the Washing- 
ton Office each year by members of the teaching profes 
sion. Most of them are handled, informally and 
expeditiously, by our Washington staff. Many com- 
plaints are found, upon inquiry, to be without substance. 


In a great many instances the General Secretary is able 


to mediate successfully to the ultimate satisfaction of all 


concerned. Full adjudication of a case through the 
rather formal procedures of Committee A is the exception 
rather than the rule. We do not lack statistics for the 
Committee A cases, but since we do not usually publish 
figures regarding the actual work load of the professional 
staff of the Association, it is particularly appropriate to 


draw to the attention of our general membership the 


indispensable services of the Washington Office in resolv- 
ing disputes over academic freedom and tenure without 
resort to the formal procedures which characterize the 
publicized Committee A cases 

Furthermore, the point is worth making that we should 
never allow our preoccupation with cases to obscure the 
very important fact that many teachers who are mis 
treated do not complain to the Association, but merely 
suffer in silence. We must never minimize, therefore, the 
crucial importance of the efforts of the Association, 
through its Washington Office, its various standing com- 
mittees, and its 612 local chapters, to improve generally 
the standards which determine the conditions of work for 


the teaching profession. Nothing is more important 


in the life of the Association than the on-going effort to 


general statements of principles, to clarify and 
codify existing academic practices, to improve the eco- 
nomic status of the profession, and, in general, to elevate 
the tone of academic life. That is why each special in- 
vestigating committee which is appointed by Committee 
A to look into a specific case is always instructed to pay 
particular attention to the nature of the rules and regula- 
tions governing academic freedom and tenure and the 
conditions which generally prevail in the institution con- 
cerned. After all, the main purpose of the individual 
case is not only to bring redress to the victirn, but rather, 
through the leverage of the concrete case, to vindicate 
a general principle which will apply to all other profes 
sors, we hope everywhere. Thus, although specific cases 
engage most of Committee A's time and energy, the Com 
mittee is equally concerned with general policy questions, 


and devotes as much time as possible to them 


II 


Codification and Publication of AAUP 
Statements of General Principles 

Our Association, through its various agencies, notably 
through Committee A and by formal action of the Annual 
Meeting, has adopted a large number of statements of 
general policy relating to academic freedom and tenure 
In addition, various specific decisions have been taken in 
concrete cases which have general policy implications. 
These statements and decisions span a period of about 
a half century, and have taken various forms. Some have 
been published in various issues of the Bulletin; others 


have been distributed in mimeographed form. Some are 
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readily available; others are in short supply. There is 
not available in some convenient form a collection of 
those documents which comprise the core of principles— 
substantive and procedural—to which the Association is 
committed, Accordingly, the time is ripe for the prepara- 
tion of a Committee A handbook which would set out 
these principles in some orderly and convenient form 
The preparation of such a handbook is now under way 
in the Washington Office. This is actually a formidable 
undertaking, and it will take some time to get the job 
done. Such a handbook, when finally published, will be 
especially helpful to the professional staff. the members 
of Committee A and of the Council, and those who serve 


But above 


all, a handbook of AAUP principles on academic freedom 


on the Association's investigating committees 


and tenure will be immensely valuable as an educational 
force in the academic world. It will give trenchant 
notice to governing bodies and institutional administrative 
officials of the standards of conduct the teaching pro- 
fession expects them to observe. It will be a convenient 
and useful tool for local chapters and for professors 
involved in freedom and tenure problems. It will serve 
is solid evidence in litigation turning on issues of aca 
demic freedom and tenure. Finally, a really effective 
handbook will not only summarize where we stand now, 


but will also open the door to some future improvement 


of our basic statements of policy 


The Bulletin is the official publication of the Associa- 
tion. As it goes to every member, to members of 
governing boards and of college and university admin 
istrations, and to many libraries in all parts of 
the country Publication in its pages of rules and regu- 
lations, therefore, is the best method the Association has 
of bringing them to the attention of our educational 
world It may be said that the Bu//etin, in this sense, 
serves the same purpose that the Federal Register serves 
for the federal government as regards the publication of 
the rules and regulations of executive and administrative 
officials and agencies. For the purpose of giving due 
notice, Committee A, at its meeting on April 6, 1960, 
considered the desirability of publishing in the Bulletin 
two important compilations which have hitherto been 
available only in mimeographe d form: (1) Association 
Freed and Tenure Case and 


Procedures in Academi 


(2) Rec 


mmended Institutional Re gulalions on Academit 


Freedom and Tenure, both of which were approved by 


Committee A on August 4, 1957. This matter is now 


under study in the Washington Office. For the future, 
the policy of Committee A will be to publish statements 


of general policy, if at all possible, in the Bulletin. 


The Association and Legal Action 


At its October, 1959, meeting, Committee A considered 


the question whether the Association should take a more 
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active part in litigation involving the professional interests 
Particular attention was 
drawn to the South Dakota State College case of Worzella 
v. Board of Regents,—S.D.—, 93 N.W. 2d 411, decided 
in 1958, where the Supreme Court of South Dakota held, 
in effect, that the South Dakota Board of Regents of 
Education could not constitutionally establish a tenure 


of teachers in higher education 


system because the state constitution put the College 
(See Clark Byse, 
Academic Freedom, Tenure, and the Law: A Comment 


under the control of’’ the Board 


on Worzella v. Board of Regents,’ in this issue, pp. 209- 
17.) A staff memorandum prepared for Committee A 
pointed out the need for Association intervention of some 
sort in litigation involving questions of professional 
status which are normally within the scope of our interest. 
It was noted that governing boards, presidents, and insti- 
tutional attorneys are becoming more astute in offering 
legal resistance to the academic solutions the Association 
seeks to achieve, and as a result, teachers are being com- 
pelled more and more to explore the possibilities of legal 
remedies. Attention was also drawn to recent litigation 
in various state courts which involved such vital issues 
as the validity of tenure systems, the merits of tenure dis- 
putes, rehiring policy and severance pay. Furthermore, 
Committee A is becoming increasingly concerned with the 
issue of redress, and the paying out of money is perhaps 
more likely to entail legal action than the reworking of 
nstitutional regulations. In addition, the possibility of 
(See Thomas A. 
Cowan, “Interference with Academic Freedom: The Pre- 
Natal History of a Tort,’ Wayne Law Review, Vol. 4, 


pp. 205-227 [Summer, 1958}) 


tort actions is now being explored 


It follows that our Association must be prepared to 
take a much more active part in litigation which is con- 
erned with important aspects of academic freedom and 
tenure. To this end it has been decided to add a full 
time lawyer to our professional staff in Washington, and 
the General Secretary is actively searching for a strong 
appointee for this position. Furthermore, at its meeting 
n November, 1959, Committee A adopted a motion to 
the effect that steps should be taken to increase its activity 
n appropriate legal intervention in federal and state cases, 
and that the General Secretary be empowered to take 
emergency action on behalf of the Committee with the 
concurrence of the General Counsel and the Chairman 
of the Committee. Intervention may take varicus forms, 
such as filing amicus briefs, as was done in the recent 
Barenblatt case, or helping to finance the cost of litiga- 
tion. It is fair to anticipate that the Association will in 
the future be involved in more and more litigation, in 
one way or another, and that this will entail the expendi- 
ture of increasing amounts of Association funds 

At its meeting on April 6, 1960, Committee A reg- 
istered its approval of giving financial support to the 


parties now seeking to test the constitutionality of 
Arkansas Act 10 which requires disclosure of associational 
affiliations. This support will come from the Academic 
Freedom Fund. 


The Arkansas Act 10 Cases 


Sitting in special session in 1958, the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture enacted a statute which requires all teachers in schools 
and colleges supported by public tax funds to file affidavits 
listing the organizations to which they have belonged or 
contributed in the past five years. Five members of the 
faculty of the University of Arkansas and one at 
Arkansas Polytechnic College refused to file such aff 
davits, and as a result their contracts of employment were 
cancelled in July, 1959. The General Secretary, acting 
with commendable promptness and vigor, came to the aid 
of the nonsigners, Efforts were made on a national scale 
to find new positions for the discharged teachers, and 
financial assistance has been and is being given by our 
Academic Freedom Fund. The General Secretary de 
scribed the steps taken in connection with the Act 10 
problem in the Autumn, 1959, issue of the Bulletin 
(Vol. 45, pp. 342-45). At its October, 1959, meeting in 
Washington, Committee A reviewed the action taken by 
the General Secretary, and noted with satisfaction the 
prompt and effective assistance which the Association had 
extended to the affected teachers. The members of the 
Committee agreed that this represented a significant step 
forward in extending immediate, tangible and substantial 
aid to victims in such situations. Several of these dis- 
charged faculty members are still receiving financial aid 
from the Academic Freedom Fund. The Committee also 
took note of the fact that the University of Arkansas 
Chapter of AAUP has made a considerable effort of its 
own to meet the costs of litigation in the state courts. A 
further report by the General Secretary on the Arkansas 
situation appears in the Spring, 1960 issue of the Bulletin 


(Vol. 46, pp. 19-20). 


Selection of Fulbright Scholars 


It seers to be quite clear that the principles, substan 


tive and procedural, which control the selection of Ful 


bright scholars, need fundamental reexamination. The 
teaching profession is profoundly interested in how these 
scholars are selected. The more recent concern with the 
Fulbright program arose from the rejection by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, in 1959, of Professor Bert J 
Loewenberg of the History Department of Sarah Lawrence 
College after he had been recommended by the Advisory 
Screening Committee and the Committee on Internationa! 
Exchange of Persons. Representations were made to the 
General Secretary of our Association by reputable scholars 
that the decision rested on a doubt concerning Professor 
Loewenberg’s loyalty, although this was subsequently 
denied officially by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
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While Committee A and the Washington Office have 
given considerable attention to this matter during the past 
year, it was concluded that the evidence was insufficient 
to deal properly with the individual case as a case. But 
Committee A, after expressing great interest in the gen- 
eral problem of standards and procedures involved in the 
making of Fulbright selections, decided that a full, 
factual report should be prepared and published in the 
Bulletin. This report, prepared by Dr. Louis Joughin of 
the Washington Ofhce and published in the Spring, 1960 
issue, surveys the main facts regarding the Fulbright selec 
tion procedures, points out the principal deficiencies, and 
suggests needed modifications. It is encouraging to note 
that the responsible official bodies which administer the 
program are continuing their thorough review of selection 
criteria and procedures, and that the Association is actively 
participating in the review process. The Association in 
tends to keep the academic profession informed of future 
developments as they occur. It is especially noteworthy 
that the intervention of the Association was welcomed by 
those involved, and that its criticisims and recommenda 
tions were given respectful attention 

Endorsing the conclusions reached by Dr. Joughin, 
Committee A took the position that the following im- 
provements in the Fulbright program are especially 
necessary 

(1) That the Board of Foreign Scholarships should 

clarify the meaning of Criterion 8, ‘Potential contri 
bution to the objectives of the Program as set forth in 
‘The Policy Statements of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships If this definition reveals subcriteria which do 
not relate to academic suitability, they should be clearly 
stated and their weight indicated. 
(2) That the Board of Foreign Scholarships should 
refer to the Conference Board relevant information 
which the screening committees have not had opportu 
nity to examine. 
(3) That the officers of the chief learned societies 
should submit to the United States De partment of State 
the names of persons who might serve usefully on the 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 


The Late Notice Question 


There has been a considerable amount of activity in 
recent years with late notice cases, enough to convince the 
Washington staff that the present policy, as stated in the 
1940 Statement of Principles, probably needs to be 
strengthened, and certainly requires clarification. Ac 
cordingly, a memorandum, which included a ‘Suggested 
New Statement,” was prepared by the staff on this subject, 
and was discussed at considerable length by Committee A 
at its meeting in October, 1959. While the Committee 
neither accepted nor rejected the new statement, its de 
liberations highlighted certain questions which the Gen- 
eral Secretary was requested to study further. It was felt 
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that the question as to what constitutes a ‘probationary’ 


appointment needs clarification. In particular, should the 


Association insist that a ‘‘probationary’’ status implies that 


with good performan renewal of appointment 


mally to be expected? The Committee also agreed that 


any reformulation of rules on less 


should place 


nouce 


emphasis on notic of termination and more on notice 
of reappointment 

blems which arise when an actual written contract 

tations and practices 

1 that, pending further 
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continu 
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forwarded a resolution on this subject to the 


ingly, it 
Resolutions Committee of the Forty-sixth Annual Meet- 


(For 


206 in this issue. ) 


was presented and approved 


resolution see pages 205 
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The Academic Freedom of Students 
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nalties upon students 


ffenses while peacef asserting their vi on racial 


discrimination he phrasing a resolution for sub 


to the Fi 


ssion 


to its Committee 


have beer nvicted of 
ween rty-sixth Annual Meeting was referred 
Be: on Resolutior For the text of tl 
ill th rcumstat It is hoped that with further study 
| | al | > i i y i 
t 1] fort oming I} D KOta Sta ( if tf A Al I 
The Disclosure Issue in for a period rating tf ad trations Dy U 
Committ A and tl Washington staff hav given a 5 with rest tO acaden 10M ind tenul 
great deal of attention to tl sclosure While Committ With Care, NO 
Following careful deliberation, a position was set out feel that it could inc @ sit ; at 
onsiderable deta n th R port of the Special y or the other that proposal warrants 
Committ and in tl 8 Supplementary Statesmmi rurther study by U 1 ou , s of the Associa 
The ad lacy of tl Staten nts was th yuchly ind tit D KOta Ota 
yf tain representations made by tl Reed Colleg DI 
Chapter of the Association. Committee A concluded that 
ae ovestior made by ti R 1 ( 1] ge Chat Censure Problems 
ter wer litorial ature, and they were accepted i Problems relating t t ; tl 
prit for se at a fut Jat t will b 9 ind 
Other points raised by the Reed ¢ ge Chapter, sucl t 4 Vt ff. D go tl st 
to faculty member tant 1 difh nd t A star for tl f report f 
tudy But Co A f ubstant t will | 
yncluded that the t “ not appropriate | i ipproved for | t ( A with the 
iry was f 1ested to prepare for the Committ a tent 
ve statement on tl roper 1estions Con 
mittee A tekes \pportunity to express to the Reed 
College Chapter it } appr ition for its 
this trouble Cooperat pation, thet 
The members of Committee A agreed, at its A 3. It was decided that the draft report of t tigat 
1960, meeting in Detroit. that tl Association's positior mimitt NOC Nor tr 
»f unalterable opposition to the disclaimer affidavit r tion involved for CICISI tC until after it nas 
| efense been rewritter tl ght of t ns and con t 
ne f th mbers of Cor tt A 
5 


4. It was agreed that 


be sent to all members of 
institution concerned 


It was decided that revision of the Comm 


statement on ‘Association Procedure should be 

taken eports have 
issue Was discussed efforts to 

mittee A, and particularly the desirability of 

policy with regard to insistence upon 

wronged teacher as a condition 

of censure. It was decided to await the preparation 


Washington Office befor 
North Dakota State Agricultural College 


The Ass 
North Dakota 


ment Will consider 
Sanctions 


rollowing aad 


Association memb 


tne censure 


position on te 


of the Associa 


questions asked, as 


course Ol 


communi 

the censured list 
been made in 
impositi n of 
the services of 
The annual 
institution 


efforts made 


ruary 1, Tol. 46, pr -86) us req 


marizes much detail the events described 


but also takes 


AAUP BU 


copies of printed reports w I'he Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
pe ee, a. The new President of The fferson Medical Colleg 
of Philadelphia has failed to reply to the Association s 
offer to confer with the administration and faculty 
a drait statement Dy 
any further action on tl 
7. The dit matters are now 
onsideration by Committee A and the Washington staft : 2 
: ae toward 1 il of I D the ¢ ge ha 
1) acceptance of teaching or research appointments 
Bers at institutions where the administ 
t1i0n 1S On pri lures for tn 
Board f Hig +} | f 
EE tion with regard to t nvasion of the 
lem strident +h- < sure af 1G y V y 
tion in the files of the House Committee on Un-America on ya ot 
* iress to the t s who w red Nor has t 
Activities ) standards relating to the propriety t 
( lleg id t i 
inswer, in the institutional inquiries or hearing 
(8) the range and variety of Ass ition sanct 5 ‘ 
revision of the headnote to the list of Censured Adn 
Temple Universit) 
strations as published in the Buz t f 
n + 4 
Censure Continued tior st \ st iting to tl yn of tl 
year ag the G ral Secretary, in t fall of 195 ; 
He inquired as to what progress ha 
ensure hb +} tion and Her strat 
A + Washinet 
Catawba College 
iew of developments at each : 
: of effort as well I General S tary published a f tand he G al Secretary repl n § t 
iccount of developments in the Spring, 1 ssue of tl t st f lef which ha el 
Bulletin vering the ¢ id from Apr , to | SCI t of the ir tigating con tte 
survey of the General Secretary, «a int nd s nothing s yet har 1 which has any beat 
yf developments from February 1 to April 1 nt sues invol n tl ents leading t 
ETIN 


noulid remain 


Auburn University 
Institute) 
The Admin 


Willingness 


SUMMER 


nclude that Catawba 


(formerly Alabama Polytechnic 


stration 


iC 
past year 
at Auburn University 


fu merry 


y m S an 


Dr. Stephen J. Wright, has, since 


1958, pursued a course 


of action, with commendable vigor, towards the objective 


of correcting those deficiencies in the institution's regula- 
tions regarding academic freedom and tenure which were 
brought to the attention of the Association in the course 


of its inquiry into the Lorch case. Dr. Wright conferred 


Office with the General Secretary in 


August, 


pondence between 


m 


may nave the assistance oO! 


be recor 


enograp! 


New York University 


erred about 


ensure, Committee A can only 
College the Association's list of Cen 
sured Administrations 
n the Washington ii 
n of Auburn University has indicated Mumm «21959, and there has been considerable corre 
1 Mees to consider remedial actions necessary for ‘een them 
the removal of the Association's t : [The report of the special investigating mmiuttee on 
Association has received no report po e Lorch case drew particular atter n to four provisions 
yf assurances by the Adminisauamam f the 1940 Statement of Principles not contained in Fisk 
that the acaden freedon Stu versity tenur reguiations: that the accused 
lents of that institution will be protected, and that teacher tensed counsel at the hearings 
reprisals will not f[ tak igainst fa ulty and students that full ss f the hearings be 
who express the yr t ; mportant issues ‘i btained and made available t tr parties 5) that a 
jing racial desegregat jucation. It is the judg ar s salary in lieu of a year's not be paid to a teacher 
t of ¢ mittee A that Auburn University should | who is dismissed on charges not involving moral turf 
t ied on th Ass tic t f Cer red Admir tude, and (4) that an accused teacher be given an ade- 
strat iate hearing before the Board of Trustees 
Since the censure vote was taken, the Board of Trustees 
Dickinson Colle ge has made a number of fundamental changes in the tenure 
( A is grat that t Adn gulat ons of Fisk Unni sity wi Will Decome efrective 
fa ty f Dick Colleg ha nferred r the academ year ( nmittee A is satished 
yng themsely ind with the Washington Off staff hat the amended regulations are now consistent with the 
ncerning remedial asures. including redress t 940 Statement of Principles as regards points (1 (2) 
lismissed teacher. which will correct the deficiencies cited 1 (4 It notes, however, that the regulations do not 
n the 1958 report f th As at n's investigating nN rect the der ency reiating ¢t tn payn nt lr a years 
ttee. Committee A regrets that improvements in tl ulary to professors dismissed for isons not involving 
itions and facultv-adr strat relationships of tl ral tur tude It attacnes part if mportance this 
College have not been suff t to serve as a basis for ficiency because it was an important element in the case 
recommending removal f sure by tl Forty-sixt! i this dismissed professor 
Annual Meeting f +} Ass stior It is therefor +} While Committee A is grati! i t not the fact that 
idgment of Committ A that Dick College should rious attention Mas been Bg t AS prooiems 1n 
as 1 on ti A << tion’s list of Censured Ad lved in framing acceptable regula $s regarding aca 
rreeaqom and ¢t re DY U Pr $id t and Board ol 
Trustees of Fisk University, and that a great deal of prog 
Texas Technological College ss has been made, it regretfully cor jes that it cannot 
The General Secretary has corresponded with the Act erlook or minimize their failure to adopt a rule provid- 
ng President and members of tl faculty f Texas Tect g for a years pay in iieu Of years notice Accord 
P | il ¢ lleg ns ne ssarv for t gly intil such a reguiatior It to effect, nittee 
removal of censure How r. the Association has re A recommends that this institution rema nm the list of 
cial nature at the ¢ ge relevant to the existing , 
Techt gical College should remain on the Association's The President of New York 1 the G ral 
list f Censured Administrat secretary nave yrresponded ring ¢t past jy r about 
remedial measures related to tl Associat : ir 
Fisk University The Association was informed that n here of the 
At the Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Associat ilty, Administrat ind Board f Trustees ha 
following the nproper smissal of a teacher from tI nf ot possible revisions in tl tenure reguia 
Fisk University faculty in April, 1955, censure was voted tions of the University However, Committee A has 
specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the ad received no word of action by New York University ir 
ninistrative ofhcers of tl nstitution. The new Pres reference t (1 irifying f ibly modifying its 
dent of Fisk University, i leclaration that the institution's t ire policy does not 
mis inauguration in the spring ol Po have the force ontract ( 4 revision of the sectior 
227 


Censure Removed 


Livingstone College 


University of Michigan 


M 
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in the institution’s regulations which permits placing th endorsed in 1957 with the President's approval; that new 
burden of proof on an accuse 1 teacher: and (3) an offer faculty members are given information about tenure 
of appropriate redress to the dismissed teachers. It is th policies prior to their appointments; and that a mor ym 
judgment of Committee A that New York Univer plete stat nt of th polici will be included in a 
should be continued on the Association's list of Censured faculty handbook soon'to be issued Satistactory redress 
Administrations was made to the dismissed professor in 1958 
Committ A also reports that the Senate of the Inst 
IV tute has adopted a new staten t f rning the functions 
) tl ( mmiutt on I 1 lty Tenur and Promotion 
some ofr th tated frunctions ru Committ ar (1) 
The censut f the Ad trat Living ( supports the 1940 stat nt of Px pl \ to I 
ntract lovn trary t standards cd 14 ip] to til of ry a i near 
icceptable by the American Associatior f Univ g committ AS which irges are brought 
nember made by the Ad stration was cancelled by t lations to the President the Instit with rererer 
Was ser ously qaisadvantag 1 if Dtaining a sultal teaci ct I tes signincant rol 
D mber the General Secretary was notified by AAUP § , 1 as a f information and 
newly-appoint President of the Colles ind th 0 A; it also effect y set forth for 
ts Board of Trustees, precise assurances fer rf ty 
nposed ar from the religious ain f the Col The 
lacing the appoint process that Limitations a1 Meeting American Associat of Ur rsity Pro 
ments ) that where B 1 approva ist | ri 
Board will hor mploys t agreements by t A — 
administrativ fhcers of the College who sig 1 t was imt suse of the dismissal of two teachers who 
cre th ul AC1OF f his signed tract, and ha f t l ty The Forty-fitth Annual Meeting of 
idopted a stat nt clarifying rta nditions relat American Association of University Professors. in 
the Forty-sixth At Meeting of the Amer \s take effect “if and when Committee A determines that . 
tion of Ur ty Professors 1 ve tl stitul [ 1 gulat lealing with dismissal proce 
ts list of ¢ 1 Administrat rf 1 and adopted The rules i 
promptly rev wed and a number of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institut. : 
ing f id The changes deal with the constitu 
Committ 4 is pleased to report that P 1 yf t i g committees in dismissal cases 
Southwestern Louisiana Institu L. Fletch d t right t insel in such cases, assure th 
nformed the Association that no regulations of the St ght to cr Xamine evider newly submitted on ap 
Board or of State law prevent observa within the Inst [ i k t clear that the full record of each cas« 
t otater nt f Pris Acad Will { Reg tS [tor appropriate final action It 
Freedom and Tenure, which the Senate of t Institut 10uld also be noted that the Regents had voted earlier in 
228 


the year to give severance pay to teachers dismissed for Lowell Technological Institute 


tc 


s Committee A, upon examination of the report of its 
new rules, on October 1( 


causes not involving moral turpi 
investigating committee, concludes that the Administra- 
it by the Forty- 
~ oe n of Lowell Technological Institute has failed to ob- 
without dissent 


academic >» process in these respects: (1) 


o remove the Univer f ichigan 1 t ist of , 
, summary suspensior urred in » absence of any 


howing of n .' 10 hearing by a faculty committee 


was offered: }) the hearing fore the Board of 


Censure Imposed 


Princeton Theological Seminar) 


Other Action 


South Carolina State Officials and the State Board of 


Education; Allen University; Benedict College 


UMMER 


Censured Administrations, and public notice to this effect a 
was 
It is appropriate to draw attention to a letter addressed y : , 
; irustees offered n Narges, was grossiy defective pro 
the General Secretary jurally, and resulted ir jismissals without stated 
this action, in which President Harlan H. Hatcher of the , 
isons In addition. attent s drawn to the fact that 
University of Michigan w stitutional responsibility for acaden affairs was turned 
which exists between the University of Michigan facult ; as 
r t ind prosecuting rit a 
culty member properly seeking ad from the Admit 
for gat th n t attr oh environment 
( mmittes A ncludes that t Pr ; t the Ir ct 
y ( A yr that ti sO! WI was De in 
\ fer testimony at the Board T, } t to ex 
nf LOY il ] [ [ mmends 
tion I Pr gical i i } ct rad A trat ot th, 
ntn Pr $s Dar I ro! 8 wa | Meet y 
Fortv-fifth A \4 +} A cc held ( A } nd mn G5uorge 
Apr } tre if | r ( itt (Car 
vsten nd f nt to Profess B ( ( Council 
+} ry Cars rc it these 
( +t A | that Princet Th y: This B 1 andt rs t nstar failed 
1 that reinstatement { Dr. Theron has been ser trat f All I tv a R lict ¢ eo se 
1S Nnsider Ane on Annual 
that th Princetor Th logical Seminary | pla 1 upo! Meeting siderat su Dut because the 
the list of Censured Administrations t of tl i tig tt lid not reac} 
Sa 


time for consideration. The Council 


»proves of this position by Committee 


the Association 
academic freedom 1 tenure cases of sufh- 
cient importance t “Committee A cases 


These may be 


74 Silay 
General Se crela 


jeri 


ittee A ha nN 
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. against the insolence of meddlers 


he 


sn 


both 
how 


liberal educ: 


PrP pl 


the membership in ie Cases in which investigating committees have 
A Tor ¢ mmittee A 2 
VII Cases in which investigating committees bave been 
appointed but where visi have mot yet been 
lade 
described as follows rer he formed 3 
istration (see this issue, p. 148) l Washington Office; the ry Da 
regarding which Commi 
recommendation | an Annual Meeting (see Da } Fell: in Political Science ) 
search for them and when found defend tl igainst t nsoler tf meddilers 
whetner thes snou DISI r petty ives il 
university president who will not defend a professor's right to the expression of 
pinion iS Only postur gp as pr t © yf tt t measur ft the S 
4 > 
Gential Omee is tne extent Whict | 1S xpress ror a presi 
lent defends that. he knows its wort! relation t nlightenment and is therefore 
24 man who understands liberal ed whil he wili not defend expressio!1 
: he either does not understand his oft Or 1S afraid to perfor t A leading 
reason for heresy hunting in Ar Fe nd u rsities 1s the failure Of 
presiaents to perrorm tnis duty ind ner sucn reason is the faliure professors 
to do their part With a little straining of the imagination, and some charity, it 
is possible to cOmprehend how a presid who has choset irry water on So 
snouiaers must De wary tnougn neither ipination f narity an § W 
MEE: tion can be accomplished under such auspices. But or in think of 
no excuse iike tnat [for a proressor riis Dusiness and Nis exister pend 
freedom to think, t speak, tO na [ NS if he will ot support a colieagu 
qaenied any of tnese rignts, and if ne A not [ asures to S¢ lf these rignts 
igainst tI assaults pnoran ind pt id then he lacks professional sense 
to say the least 
Fy The Tes Acad I edo A Carm 1aél Bu eli? 
une, 1943, p. 3 
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The Third Annual Alexander Meiklejohn Award 


SI 


M MI! 


R 


recr 


nospn 


ressors 


reer, 


litment 


ere 


tear 


and 


hat freed 


1erender 


f the 

harass 

right 

re difficult 
created an 
atening academic 


iniversity 


ossibie wi 

the liberty and 
en without which 
exist only within 
This is the major 
University Pro- 


ur educati 


Prom t tl f : 4 last thre annual t Guerd D. Nichols, Dea $s and 
f tinos has ' rec tat ' f +} Alexander sciences at the [ versity f Arka : 
Meik nn Award for Acad Fr iom The award Dean Nichols, since : whe g r service 
was made possible | a fur tablished in 1957 ne a nistrative hea i ( ge e had a 
yy nsistent record ft clarifying the ea f f academic 
leg W IS which WU 
your institutior 1 have ec i sta Of 
Meik! n founded a is President. The awar 
nority rights, and of divers tr ght, speech and 
ex pu 5 ase i} n An eri 
lege i stra ] nst tiona rinciples ember f the 
sta Arkansas (¢ Kela 5s, y Mave dé 
tribut t acade! fr i pref bly 1 tl past ted alities of pg € t zenship which are 
8 aw Wa | FE] € ig ch we are 
+} f aa are of 
New H } ward to ( , Ww ne ne Legis \ if 
gs 8, it was Surprise t ty turned to you 
1 Wa gi Sity 
seme » the The A ALTE mter at v 
stitution has noted that 1 ‘played an active and vigor 
+} Us f Ark tate ir 
.™ s role in the f t ttle at the | versit f Arkansas 
ren Act tate pea ne 
\ \ € speaking uf 
5 against this law y f rre strong reactions from 
’ powerful s es this state evertheless the 
Nas Ast I years. ter writes remained your} con 
fa { t t Ark p of f ty ¢ esting the law 
5 as proper f their priva ind freedon In your Phi Beta Kappa addres tf April 2 f 
i l [ ¢ positions rat! e Flexible Mir the True ersity, subsequer 
iff Act t] nder review she n the lrkansa nailed up your 
I ted S S ( rt theses the Act es f read. It has beer 
i award wa ; i to Dean N s at the Pres escribed by e of your professors as “the most elaborate 
iential Bar t 4 1 t ning of Friday. April 8 statement of the issues inv ed ar y far the st pr 
In making the presentat Professor David Fellman of ind in its effects aia ars the struggle.” In 
th Universit this notable address y erscored the invidious char 
\ ( lall MULTI Ul 
acter of the statute. the wv sulted the 
Meiklejohn Award tt ind Association's 
teaching profession ar exposed it t int 
Committee on Aca I liom and Tenure, addressed 
. ent. the extent to v hw ated the 
Dean Nic! ving 
free t relig s belief, how it a 
i tec preatiy pI ere nce tne inifa Ar a 
the and retentior fa 
Alexander Meikleiol Award for Acade Freedon , 
fur insecurity, thus thre 
enalt r ASS it 
rreedor ar tne proper fu t a truc 
Dea Nichols, we know f: the experience of other 
right wit tl ght rew f t is especia 
intries that some sort of educat is 
appropriate for associations § is rs ¢ take the initia 
academic freedom, but we also know tha 
tive giving t recognit ¢ ers of the teaching 
lemocracy anda respect for the dignity or 
profess wi ive isting snea contr to the 
i te would not for us be worth living car 
ause of acader free Such has been the contributior 
tne ntext a tree e€aucationa syster 
premise of the American Associati f 
(yher embers f the mmittee were Mr De s S. Otis f ‘ . 
femmes. It has been the major premise of 
Was gton. D. ¢ and Professors hn Vernor Fir Walter | . 
Metzger. and Beniamin F. Wissler of the Association’s Council mem and for this reason we renew ir faith in what we 
231 
3 


stand for by presenting to you this Alexander Meiklejohn 
Award for Academic Freedom 

The delegates at the Presidential Banquet, upon the 
completion of Professor Fellman’s address, greeted Dean 
Nichols with a standing ovation. Obviously moved by his 
reception, Dean Nichols replied to Professor Fellman 
briefly but eloquently, expressing his sincerest thanks for 
the Association's recognition of him and acknowledging 
the significant role which the faculty of the University 


of Arkansas was playing in defense of academic freedom. 


WHO RECEIVES 
Calendar malad 
appropriations and the budget ye 
and universities from time to ti 
complaint by teachers to the Association. At the request 
of the Washington Office, an experienced academic ob 
server reports on the situation at The Pennsylvania Stat 
University He 


onfusion 


1) The State Legislatu 
— the University’s income, has been meeting by constitu 
tional decree only in « therefore 
has made appropriations on a two-year | These 


except for a few special bills) 


appropriations 
of a grand General Appropriation Bill that in 
of the Commonwealth's expenditures. This is introdu 


} 


soon after the session begins, debated as the session runs 


ong, and passed near the end of the session (3) After 
the bill is passed, the Governor hi day 1 which t 
approve the veto other 
parts j nce tl for uncertainty, it 

after the Governor signs the bill that the University officials 
} 


noney to the various campus divisions 


As an example of this pr lure, the latest general appre 
priation bill was introduced in the rislature on March 
1959, to cover the two-year | of » 1959 to 
November 


and the Governor signed the bill on November 


Final legislative 


59. (Meanwhile, the University had been running fron 
July to November on student fees and similar income and on 
money advanced by the state in anticipation of a later 
appropriation The budget for salaries was held at the 
previous biennium’s figures, though new employes had t 


be given contracts. In short, there were no raises in rank 


Although Dr. Meiklejohn, who lives in California, was 
unable to accept the Association's invitation to be present 
at the Annual Meeting, he addressed a letter to the 
General Secretary which reads, in part, as follows 

I beg of you, if you can find an appropriate occasion, to 
give my hearty greetings to Dean Nichols, together with 
congratulations on his service to Academic Freedom. It 
would be good, too, if you can express to the Association 
and its officers my friendship and my confidence in the work 


they are doing 


WHAT AND WHEN? 


ntil February, 60, and some persons received 
increases then 
faculty 


morale my} ofters m other employers could 


The resul of t delay were destructive to 


not be rationally nsidered since nobody knew what Penn 
to March 


y except new members didn't know 


1 


State would eventually offer from July 1, 1959 


what salaries they were working for, and so could not 
( 


their expenses, vacations, Christmas presents, rents, 


Many borrowed in the hope of raises that sometimes 


the State Constitution in 1959 calls for 
yf the Legislature. There has been no 
a general (or University) appropriation 
body knows what will happen when the 

Jniversity’s appropriation runs out on June 30, 1961 
The Washington Office knows of even more distorted 
situations In one state the pi c university learned of 
executive approval of the appropria- 
ing its activities on August 1, 1956; the 
law which went into force on that date covered the uni 
budget year for the twelve months from July 1, 
to June 30, 1956! Such inefficiency in financial 
matters has led to most embarrassing situations In one 
instance, assistant professor X serving in 1958-1959 at 
$7000 was recommended for $7500 in 1959-1960. As 
sistant professor Y, entering upon his duties in 1959-60 
in a newly created position, receives an available $7200 
Professor X is still ‘getting his $7000 and hasn't the 
faintest idea of the eventual figure to be settled upon, 
much less whether an increase will be retroactive. Pro- 


fessors X and Y are in the same department 
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Rook Reviews 


THE SCHOOLS 
(a volume in the series, COMMUNISM 
IN AMERICAN LIFE, edited by Clinton 
Rossiter) b Robert W 
New York Harcourt, 
Company, 19 xu 


THE COMMUNISTS AND 


Iversen. 
and 


$7.50 


Brace 
+ 423 pp 


The campaign to protect American 
education against the Red menace began 
almost as soon as the Soviets came into 


Russia 


Doheny asserted that ‘a majority 


In 1919, Edward L 
the 


power in 
college professors in the United States 
are teaching socialism and Bolshevism, 
and the series of efforts to extirpate sub- 
from the schools 


through four decades to the 


versive influences 
stretches 
hearings held by the House Un-Ameri 
can Activities Committee within the past 
year in California on the subject of 
Communist infiltration of the teaching 
profession 

extent of 


Doheny’s 


The exaggeration of the 


Communist influence in Mr 


statement has been feature 


nstant 
f the campaigr Iversen remarks 
that “perhaps the n important single 


lence r af Communist 


conseq 
activity in the held education has 


been the massive retaliation pro- 
oked 
investigati 

professional campaigns 
against subversion in the schools’ is 
quite incomprehensible if one tries to 
interpret it aS a series 


reasonable men to achieve 


The 


illustrates 


goal institution of 


the point fo 


oath” 
Twenty-seven states still require such an 


oath of teachers ‘despite the fact that 


this device had proved singularly 


ineffectual in uncovering subversion 


Among the large batches of teachers 


who were dismissed in New York, 


California, and Pennsylvania, none had 


declined to take a state oath, and the 


oath figured in no way in their dis 


missals 
absurdities and 


Many of the contra 


dictions of the anti-Communist crusade 
fall into place, however, if one regards 
Only from 


it as essentially a ritual 


this standpoint is it possible to under 
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stand the continued fascination of the 
public with spectacles repeated so often 
they would seem to have lost the power 
to inspire anything but overwhelming 
boredom. The detection, 
and punishment of the ¢ 

public 
television 


The 


be simple 


arraignment, 
ymmunist must 
-on a scale which the use of 
allows to app infinity 


roles of 


intellectual 


must be reduced to a 


the audience achieves cat} 
participating vicariously 


tion of a victim wit it shares 


guilt and rrot 1e acknowl! 


both 
edged intention to 


although it distorts the supposed func 


tion of Congressional mittees in 


gathering information assist legisla 


their work, is closely related t 


the ritual character of the hearings 
the edge of this 


Mr. Iversen touches 


fascinating subject in 
The ¢ 


is, the nu 


his chapter on 


yngressional Confessional that 


merous revelations by former 
ifying before investigat- 
nmittees. His description of the 
f Bella Di 
suggestive 
insight very 
in general that 
he is better at compiling data than at 
them 


interpreting Nevertheless, Mr 


Iversen deserves our gratitude for his 
penitential labor in going through an ap- 
palling mass of material, published and 
unpublished, in order to construct an in- 
The C 


will be widely consulted 


telligible narrative mmunist 


and th 4 AY’ 
for answers to the questions of fact that 
concern everyone interested in Américan 
education 
How 


a place in 


inists have found 


Am 
tutions? Mr 


rican educational insti 


Iversen's answer is, not 


very many In 1939, at the “peak of 


Communist influence” among American 
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members but were the heart of 
izational power and control.” 
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fessor of English and American Litera- 
ture at New York University and, with 
Robert Penn Warren and Allen Tate, is 
an editor of American Writers, a series 
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of pamphlets aimed (says the pub 
lisher’s notice) primarily at explaining 
American literature to foreign readers 
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Indeed, three related 
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“Love and Need,” the wheels-within 
wheels narrative method seems pointless 
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the problems of academic life—larger 
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departmental policies, loyalty oaths, 
and the ever-present lure of highly 
paid non-academic employment. But 
their free discussion of the changing 
American university and the role of its 
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consciousness, ‘since Sputnik’, of par- 
ticipating in a vast, constructive revolu- 
tion in American education. 
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debate is public 
made by educators—a designation which 
has virtually lost its meaning. Deci- 
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knows that the atom has been 
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solutions to the physical, intellectual, 
and moral predicaments of mankind, 
not by a paraphernalia of plans, sys- 
tems, and props, but by helping students 
to translate visions of excellence into 
precept and example 

To Brand 


The Polestar of Education,” the goal is 


Blanshard, in 


to make students “creators and centers 


of values,’’ which he defines as satisfy- 


ing fulfillments of natural faculties or 
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fault he deplores 

Arthur E. Morgan rejects as desirable 
of 
dogmas in sectarian institutions and 


to 


goals the imparting authoritarian 
the 
often 


To 


him, the proper goal of higher educa- 


adjustment public 


pressures 
found in public secular universities 
tion is to equip “young men and women 
and leader 

This 


he believes, is most likely to be attained 


for lives of responsibility 


ship in their communities end, 


by the interaction of three factors: the 


student's own craving for meaning, sig 
human his 


nificance, and 


full 


fellowship; 


acceptance of the spirit and proc 


Left 


esses of democracy; and complete free- 
of which permits the 
student, in imagination and thought, to 
This 
restatement of the classic American goal 
of 
Morgan, in the end, places in the con 


dom inquiry 


adventure in ideas and action 


cultural and spiritual pioneering, 


text of organizational which 
Had he begun here, his 
the issues and 


interests 
threaten it 


projection of arguments 


in that conflict might well have been 


immediately relevant and enlightening 


When deeply entrenched fears and 


hatreds and the towering arrogance and 


ill-will of the ignorant and powerful 


motivate men’s actions as conspicuously 
as they have in this century and when 
men themselves have far surpassed the 
the 


of 


slow-paced vicissitudes of nature by 
of 


hasty and total annihilation, the public 


mastery thermonuclear means 


circumference which encloses higher 
education may change more swiftly than 
the concepts and language one uses in 


undertaking to clarify its goals. Easy 
and old-fashioned platitudes flow freely 
through some of these lectures to little 
No 


course, in his reflections on higher 


avail thoughtful person should, 


education, be befuddled by the frenzy 


tensions, and crises of power diplomacy 


in an atomic age—or lack of diplomacy 


These lectures, as a whole, nevertheless, 


ao not meet our need for an incisive 


Tired Scholar 


alone 


Through sunligh 


Minds unbound, 


Let us carve a few cle 


Long 


The weightiest thoughts consigned 


I 


ar words 


| 


»ondered, sound 


To swell a packrat’s nest or choke a gutter 


University of Utah 
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of educa- 


Cumulatively, they reflect 


clarification and judgment 
tional goals 
little genuine prophetic involvement in 
an emergent present soon to flower or 


And 
detachment 


what? hence 


ittle 


wither 
reflect 


into they 
from that 
to it If 


higher education is to be more than a 


too 


specific present and return 


means to self-isolating and authoritarian 
corporate ends—no matter whether they 


are professional, economic, military, or 


ecclesiastical—that is, if higher educa- 
tion is to be an open source of wisdom 
of 


self-respect, a 


human excel 


] 
i 


in the preservation 


lencies and | who are 


really interested in it will have to face 


its f less than 


obligations no 
They 


specific 


uture no its past, ifs 


less than its privileges 
have to by what 
of 


guide humanity 


will inquire 


visions ends and means it 


may help to amid the 


complexities and promises of collec- 


tivism and individualism, totalitarianism 


and democracy, obedience and _ self- 


and civilized life 


(rational and ethical) and a predatory 


thermonuclear death. Higher education 


is not a thing apart. It is inseparably 


tied in with all natural and human 


of life itself 


TAYLOR 
f Engl 


LE 


WARREN 
Profe 


Oberlin ( 


to leaves may flutte 


CLARICE SHORT 
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GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


EDITOR, 


New Bulletin Format 


write 


the great 


like the new 
te that you are 
paper, 
shiny material 
hard on the eyes 


Lestey M. HEATHCOT! 


»oal dat 
i@pail dati 


inserted. Perhaps the whole 
soon resemble the Congressional Record 
Atter five 
A_A.U.P n ist beginning 
some insight into the 
the Association faces 
RAYMOND J. MARAS 
(History) 
Dayton 


Down Under 


Exchange 


Many thanks for the six issues 
AAUP Bulletin (1958, and Nos 
of 1 )) which you sent me. Every 
one here is most impressed with the 
presentation and the contents of this 


excellent publication 
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The individual eleven University Staff 
Associations in Australia (I am a mem 
ber of the Committee 
Association) have a Federal body in the 
Federal Council of University Staff As 
sociations of Australia (F.C.U.S.A.) 


which issues a quarterly bulletin, Veste 


I have asked the present Secretary of 
F.C.U.S.A. to arrange to send you regu 
copies of Vestes and any other 
).S.A. publications 
Since you may 
distribute copies "est I 


suggested that the F.C.U.S.A. send 


that our individual 
Associations appreciate see- 
AAUP Bulletin regularly and 
whether it might be possible 
send us about twelve 
beneht may 
nge In 


pe glad 


The General Secretary, of course, 
made arrangements for this requested 
exchange. Twelve copies of the Bul 
letin have been sent to Professor E. T 
Wheelwright, Secretary of the Federal! 
Council of University Staff Associations 
of Australia. 

The Association has similar exchange 
arrangements with many educational 
groups and institutions both in this 
country and abroad. 


Retirement Communities 


for Professors 


It is encouraging to note the growing 
interest in retirement living shown by 
the recent letters in the Bulletin 
ably many more are interested but 
not take the initiative to state their 


views in print. There now seems to be 


the 


several people 


} 


cnoice 


facilities 


be leading 


4 
1iready 


operated 


| 
| wg 
| 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Established in 1925) 

We offer a reliable, nation-wide school and 
college placement service under the direc- 
tion of a staff of experienced school and 
college teachers. If you are a teacher seck- 


ing a position, or an executive secking a 
teacher, write, or telephone MUlberry 5-6850 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 


of Teachers Agencies 


Over 50 yeors of specialized placement in 
colleges and universities throughout 


the country 


COLLEGE AND 
SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Edward M. Carter, Manager 


504 Goodwyn Institute Building 


Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Telephone Jackson 5-3080 


Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1960 


Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 
as Secondary and Elementary 


TEACHERS. 


Write: 


THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 
529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


by churches in Southern California 
alone. 

WALTER W. ARGoW 

(Consulting Psychologist) 

Mission Bay Medical Group 

1655 Garnet Avenue 


San Diego 9, California 


Student Group Commends AAUP 


On behalf of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
AAUP for its stand on the southern stu- 
dent movement, expressed at the AAUP 
annual meeting in Detroit 

The USNSA has long considered the 
expulsions of students from Southern 
University and Alabama State College 
as violations of academic freedom. We 
are encouraged to see that the AAUP 
has publicly stated this belief also 

We were also happy to see the AAUP 
reafhrmation of their stand on the 
loyalty provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 

I hope that you will transmit our 
feelings to members of the AAUP 
With all good wishes for a most suc- 
cessful year 


DONALD A. HOFFMAN, President 
United States National Student 


Association 


AAUP Job Exchange for Summer 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to support Professor Joseph Brewer's 
suggestion that the AAUP establish a 
clearinghouse of vacancies and instruc 
tors available for summer session ex 
changes. I think this would be a most 
helpful service 

VINCENT R. ROGERS 
(Education) 
sity of Massachusetts 


“The Lost Criticism” 


Munk of 


whose letter in the 


I agree with Professor 
Albion College, 
December issue suggests that the Bul- 
letin seems to be too much devoted to 
matters” and that 


“emanating the 


“practical essays 
disci- 
I find that 


the articles to which I turn first, and 


various 
plines” would be welcomed. 


which I am most likely to reread, are 
such essays as Professor Rovit's ‘The 
Lost Criticism.” 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS' AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations 
of the Albert Family have 
offered personalized efficient 
reliable service to educators 
at all levels from kinder- 
garten 


through university 


on a Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 


HIGH PRICES paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals—SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—-All language: 


Send us your list of Journals for sale and 


our best offer will follow promptly 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST., Dept. A, New York 3,N.Y 


Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889 


BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
e 
Member National Association 


Teachers Agencies 

Faculty Placement Service 
for 

Colleges—Universities 

and 

Secondary—Elementary 
e 

“Since 1918” 
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The latter makes a fair bid to supply, 
in part, the type of criticism of which its 
author so justly cries the lack. At least, 
it provides at its close a concise blue- 
print which should be be suggestive to 
those who believe that the time is ripe 
nagging, jabbing, 


for a new criticism, 


and gadding at the ear of the public 


However, in an attempt to explain 


(and somewhat to justify) “our present 


Rovit 


mentions some circumstances that seem 


state of noncriticism’ Professor 


to me to be far better arguments for the 


other side—arguments, that is, justify- 


ing precisely the type of stern probing 
that he contends they have discouraged 


Is it, as he claims, so “hard to get 


worked up’ about a prosperity that is 


“military-defense-bolstered andthe 


good times that are sustained by 


happy accident that we stand in 


shadow of complete and 


struction 
how at 
ver 
entertained spectator? 


} 


seen more brutality, cruel and misery 


TV news than a 
decadent ancient Roman could hope to 
absorb in a lifetime of arena-going 
But he has learned to take it all in with 


me avidity with which he con- 


nes everything—and with equal con 


inconcerned own 
it, he can deliberately pursue 
conspicuous consumption 
the face of a starving, 


him 


ilti-colored span 
resent a rather 


d target for the humanitarian critic 


within that bosom, there 


trembles no anxiety far-reaching 
that he may not be able 

larginal supe- 

riority if he senses no humility more 
profound than the vague passing notion 
that he may not be worthy to consume 
certain of the high-tone products offered 
words) he is too 


him,—if (in other 


reassured by the 


easily deliberately 
generated optimism of government and 
financial leaders, and too easily flattered 
and pacified by the hucksters,—is it not 
all the more reason for the responsible 
critic's lancet? 
Professor Rovit states that Riesman, 
Whyte, 


criticise. If, 


Packard et al., have failed to 


as he contends, they have 
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instead offered—in effect—a defense of 
the Status Quo, they have also supplied 
a great deal of telling evidence that 
might be used in ‘an indictment. All 
that remains is for the properly eloquent 
If he is 


among the readers of the Bulletin, the 


advocate to present the case 


Rovit article should provide him a use- 
ful brief. 
ROBERT L 


(Music) formerly at 


GARDNER 


aT 


New York State University 


Teachers College at Oswego 


Who Dares 
Say It 


You may be interested in the en- 


closed statement of mine recently 
printed in the Ohio State Lantern 

Who speaks for the University 

The Board of Trustees are authorized by 
ww to act for the University, and this 
power they have delegated to sundry admin 
strative agencies. But the Board cannot 
speak for the University, nor can the Presi 
lent, nor the Deans The day when ad 
inistrators successfully arrogate to then 
selves to speak for the University, t ini 
versity simply ceases to be a university 

Who 


In what comprises the central his 


then, does speak for the Univer 


nission of any university, the search 
truth and its transmission, one might 


pose that t aculty speaks for the 


iversity Yet even here we run into 
ouble. No scholar, no scientist—and n¢ 

an urrender us conscience t 
the faculty as a corporate body any more 
than to the Administration The corporate 
wisdom of a faculty may deserve respect; it 
ymmpel belief 


Let us then have done with the 


annot ever 

anyone speaks with the voice of 

ersity i hich is merely the 


to action, will 


continue to be set 
wise, it may be expedient 
ll-advised, even immoral 
formulated, the policy becomes 
of the University mut not its 
The voice of the University is the 
nce of the eternal quest for truth, Whi 
forth from his throat 


HoRACE B 


lares Say it comes 


ENGLISH 


It’s When They Don't 
Ask Questions 


As a 


number of mailing lists, and am appar 


teacher of history I am on a 
ently entitled to receive gratis numerous 
pamphlets on educational experiments 
More and more these experiments have 
to do with educational TV 
have formed the 


Over the years I 


impression that several of the big foun 


THE CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


80th year 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Phone MAdison 4-1403 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, 
Konsas City. 


THROUGH OUR SERVICE—Administra 
tors increase their chances of finding the 
best persons available; Teachers broaden 
their chances for increased salaries and pro- 
fessional advancement. 


Member—National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


FISK-YATES 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Leaders in nationwide 
placement service. 


NATA 


Member 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


(Established 1924) 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university 
to the kindergarten level, for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities, for 
any branch of instruction or administration 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 


Director 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for personnel 


with advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


5976 N.E. 37th Ave., 
Portiand 11, Oregon 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIR 


Placing teachers and administrators 
in schools and colleges, in all subject 
fields. 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Member 


of Teachers Agencies 


National Association 


dations are pushing TV for college 
They 


that 


teaching in almost all subjects 
and admit 
like the 


though they sometimes imply that it’s 


are objective about it, 


many teachers don't idea, 
the teachers who haven't tried TV, or 


aren't informed about it, who object to 


it most. The experiments, however, in- 
clude comparison groups and elaborate 
statistical analyses, and the pamphlets 
testimony of the 


quote the favorable 


various institutions participating in the 
The 
always represent a 


experiments cited testimony 


doesn’t considered 


faculty viewpoint, but it is given out as 
the opinion of the institution 

Contact with the professor is not lost 
in TV, the pamphlets say 
various devices by which students can 


There are 


ask questions, and the students are often 
more interested than they would be in 
TV permits the 
teachers, 


a regular classroom 


use of master and therefore 
makes better 


more students; it 


instruction available for 
uses more expensive 
facilities than would otherwise be pos- 
sible 


classes, if they want to, and thus pace 
their 


TV instructors can talk to live 


presentations more accurately, 
though actually the pace is pretty well 
Finally, dis- 


determined in advance 


cussion groups can be combined with 
TV lectures 

Nevertheless, I ,still have doubts, and 
the brochures don’t dismiss them It's 
when the students don’t ask 
that 
laugh at the jokes, and nod approvingly 


be all 


The problem is, quite often, 


questions 
I worry. They may look bright, 


at important points—and still 
mixed up 
to find out what they think they know 
but don't. How many teachers, for ex- 
ample, have talked about the unification 
19th 


century, only to learn in a written paper 


of Italy and Germany in the 
that some students thought that Italy 


and Germany were united with each 


other? 
Each year the students find some new 
way of misunderstanding. The glib re 


marks of the master teacher (now get 


ting along in years) are more likely to 
be misunderstood than the less masterly 
presentation of a junior instructor. We 
are all familiar with the unfortunate 
necessity to translate the classical quota 
tion, and locate the Biblical allusion 
But it is not merely that the students 
catch some of the 


don't instructor's 


meaning. There are lots of things they 
Nowa- 


days, the minds of undergraduates are 


catch that the instructors miss 


so filled with so many things the instruc 
tor isn’t familiar with, or doesn’t con- 
sider important, that communication has 
difficult. As life 
moves faster, the gap between the gen 


become increasingly 


erations lengthens 


In order to teach, one must listen 


In order to catch quickly how one’s re 


marks are being misinterpreted—differ- 


ently from the way they were misin- 
terpreted last year—one must know (or 
be able to find out) what is going on in 
the minds of the students. Teaching 
should involve two-way communication, 
and nobody on the faculty needs to be 
than the 

teacher 


one needs to 


on the receiving end more 


aging, 


viewpoint no 


amiable, but master 


From this 
read undergraduate bluebooks, no one 
needs to extract questions from a class 
volunteered ) 


How 


does enducational TV propose to solve 


(even when they aren't 


more than the master teacher 
this problem? 
JOHN M. COLEMAN 


(History) 


Can America Produce 


Real” Professors? 


All professionals everywhere are faced 


with a changing world reality that 


makes keeping 
The 


nany “real 


up increasingly difficult 
How 


there in 


professor is.. hit hardest 


professors are 
American higher education? Are most 


really teachers who have little interest 


in research and writing? Do adminis- 
trators “Let 
Can the “Pub- 


myth be explained in 


favor this condition by a 


George do it’ attitude? 


lish or Perish 


terms of a rationalization designed to 


protect teacher irksome 


against an 


threat? infavorable position of 


this « book titles produced per 


year relative to size and resources, the 


proportion of teachers in 
‘ducation having the doctorate 
presence of so many relatively 
inpublished” people on faculties seem 
to reflect the paradox of America in- 
volving acceptance of higher education 


it not its way of life 


“break- 
seems to be developing; the 


lly, and fortunately, a 


Publish or Perish” slogan may come to 


really symbolize conditions in American 


higher education. If not, Ivan rather 


than George may be doing the publish- 


ing 


James W. RUSSELI 
(Psychology) 
State Teachers College 


Cdaiifornid, 


Pennsylvania 
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Activities of Staff, Officers, and 
Association Representatives 


Professor Bentley Glass, President of the Association 
from 1958-60, met with the Council of State Universities 
of Ohio, in Columbus, on October 24. He was the speaker 
at meetings of the Indiana University Chapter on October 
30, the Indiana Conference, at Franklin College, on October 
31, and the Oklahoma State University Chapter on February 
4. Vice-President Warren Taylor was a speaker at a meet 
ing of the Ohio Conference held at Bowling Green State 
Ralph F. Fuchs, newly 
Association President, he guest speaker at an 
University of Wisc 


and Professor Fritz 


University on March 2¢ 
elected 
afternoon and dinner meeti 
sin (Milwaukee 


Mac hlup, 


f Vice-President, was the guest 


speaker at Duke University Chapter 
Professor Machlup discussed 
h representatives of 
On April 23, Pro 
Stull Hol ry, University of Washington 
John A. Rademaker ciology and Anthropology, Willa 


Sires (History, Whitman 


wit 


mette University 
College), all member I yuncil, spoke to the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on the current work of the Associa 
tion. On April 13, Professor Arthur H. Scouten (English, 
University of Pennsylvaniz the Chairman of Committee 
E, was the gue atan f the Kent State 
University Professor Harold 
Dunkel jucation n f Chicago) spoke to the 
Cornell University Chapter “Television in Education 
Mr. Fidler addressed a meeting of the University of Illi 
nois Chapter on February 1 In a recent trip through 
New York and Pennsylvania, he was the speaker at meet 
ings of the Syracuse University Chapter on April 21, the 
April 22, the New 


York State Conference or pril 23, the Kutztown State 


Upstate Medical 
College Chapter <inson College Chapter 
rsity Chapter on April 

as the Association’s delegate 
nference of National Organizations 
(called by the American Association for the United Nations 
in Washington, D.C. on March 6-8. Mr 


addressed meetings of the University of Maryland Chapter 


Joughin 


on March 2, the Gallaudet College Chapter on March 21, 
and the Western Reserve University Chapter on March 27 
and on March 26 he was a speaker at the meeting of the 
Ohio Conference. Mr. Davis was the guest speaker at 
meetings of the South Carolina State Conference on Febru- 
ary 20 and the Missouri Conference on April 2, and he 
discussed the role of chapters with members of the North 
Carolina State Conference on March 4. On March 15, he 


was the speaker at a meeting of the Finch College Chapter, 
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nd on March 

at Hartwick ollege abou hapte rganization and 
addressed a meeting of the State University College of 
Education Chapter at Oneonta, New York. Miss Heim 
spoke to the Wagner College Chapter on February 17 and 
the Trenton State College Chapter on April 26, and on 
April 27 she was the speaker at a meeting of the Lafayette 
College Chapter, which had as its Association men 


in neighb« chapters. She iderator of 
ducation con 


March 


The following member > recently served as Associa 
nN representatives < he inauguration of college and uni 
rsity presidents Dicks (Physics, Uni 
ersity of the South) at the inauguration of Leroy Albert 
Martin as President f th Ini y of Chattanooga, 
March 18 


Profess Principia 


at the inauguration rdon Duncan Wimpress, 

Ir., as President of Monticello College, March 18. Professor 
Norris W. Preyer (History, Queer llege, North Car 

inauguration of Charles Shepard Davis as 

of Winthroy lege, March 18. Professor 

rth Dakota Agricultural 

John J. Neumaier as Presi- 

yf Moorhead a ollege, March 25 

Richard B. Drake (History, Berea ¢ ege 

tion of Mahlon Albert Miller as President of Union College 

Kentucky April 


ish, Alma College 


Professor 


at the inaugura 


Cornelius (Eng 
Judson William 
University, April 
English, University of 


ust as President of Central Michigan 
Professor Arthur Scouten 
Pennsylvania) at the inauguration of Clarence Russel Moll 
as President of the Pennsylvania Military College, April 
Professor Ladley Husted (Botany, University of Vir 
ginia at the inauguration of Fred Carrington Col 
President of Washington University, May 


or Robert E. Goodwin (Zoology, Colgate University) at 


1auguration of Frederick Moore Binder as President of 


Hartwick College, May 


Change in Membership Policies 


At its recent meeting, the C« 


which requires that persons adn 
bership during the last quarter of the calendar year pay a 
half-year's dues ($4.00 and that their membership be 
nade retroactive to July 1. Henceforth, these persons will 
not become liable for dues until the following January 1 
They will, however, be sent the winter issue of the AAUP 
Bulletin and will, at the discretion of chapters, be eligible 
for chapter membership as soon as they have received notice 
f their admission 

Applicants who wish to make their membership retroac 


tive to Ju 1 should submit $4.00 with their application 
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forms, in which case they will be sent both the autumn 
and winter issues of the Bulletin. 

Under the new schedule, those who are admitted to 
membership before May 16 will become members as of 
January 1 and will be liable for dues for the entire year 
Those who are admitted between May 16 and August 15 
will become members as of July 1 and will be liable for a 
half-year’s dues 

The Council also adopted a provision making reinstate 
ment dependent upon the payment of current dues covering 
the remaining quarters of the calendar year. Those who 
have been former members for less than a year are still 
required to pay dues for the previous year as well as for 


the remaining quarters of the current ygar before they can 


be reinstated 


New Association Chapters 


Since the publication of the Spring Issue of the Bu//etin, 
Association chapters have been established at the following 
institutions: Casper College, Florence State College, Hart 
wick College, Hershey Junior College, Junior College of 
Kansas City (Missouri), Linfield College, Loyola University 
of Los Angeles, Missouri Valley College, North Central 
College (Illinois), Northeastern University, Pfeiffer College, 
Rockhurst College, Seton Hall University, Sterling College, 
Tufts University School of Medicine and Dental Medicine, 
State University College on Long Island, Upper Iowa Uni 
versity, West Chester State College. The total number of 
chapters is now 618 


Staff Associate's Book Published 


The Yale University Press has published JOHNSON 
BEFORE BOSWELL: A Study of Sir John Hawkins’ Lif 
of Samuel Johnson, which was written by Bertram H 
Davis of the Association’s staff. The book, which was 
published on April 27, reviews the history of Sir John 
Hawkins’ biography and defends it against the numerous 
charges brought by its critics, particularly James Boswell, 
whose own Life of Johnson was published four years after 
Hawkins’. Mr. Davis has recently prepared an edition of 


.. freedom belongs to the office 


the Hawkins biography which will be published 
Macmillan Company, the first republication of the book 
since 1787 


University of Minnesota Chapter Publication 


In February, the University of Minnesota Chapter dis 
tributed the first monthly issue of its new publication, 
Inform, which is edited by Associate Professor Martin 
Steinmann, Jr. Serving in part as a Chapter newsletter, 
Inform also contains articles of general interest to the entire 
university Community Especially noteworthy is a sym 
posium, published as a supplement to the first issue, on 
the disclaimer affidavit and the loyalty oath of the National 


Defense Education Act 


New Committee Appointments 


Committee D on the Accrediting of Colleges and Uni 
versities: Lowell Fisher (Education), University of Illinois 

Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards: William J. Baumol (Eco 
nomics, Princeton University; Kermit Gordon (Economics ) 
Williams College; Charles A. Myers (Economics), Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

Subcommittee Z-4 on Collateral Economic Benefits 
Eveline M. Burns (Economics The New York School of 
Social Work; John T. Dunlop (Economics Harvard Uni 


versity; Thomas F. Juster (Economics), Amherst College 


7s } 


Subcommittee 7 on Financing Higher Education: Har 
vey E. Brazer (Economics), University of Michigan; Ken 
neth E ark (Psychology), University of Minnesota; W 
Nelson (Ei mi , University of Oklahoma; 
Procter Thomson (Econor Claremont Men's College 
The rosters of all comn the Association will be 


published in the Autumn B 


Meeting of the Southern California Conference 


The Southern California Conference of the Association 
will meet in Los Angeles or aturday, November 12 
Details about the exact time and pl f the meeting will 
be sent to chapter officers in Southern California by the 


Conference secretary 


Is there then no recourse when the teacher fails to meet his academic obligation? 


There certainly is 
being the logical 


He may be separated from the office, termination of tenure 


justifiable consequence of proved incompetence. What we as 


defenders of freedom must insist on is not that no teacher ever be fired for in 


competence, but rather that his freedom not be curtailed by reason of incompetence 


or any other cause 


We must keep in mind that freedom belongs to the office and 


not to the man; the man, not freedom, may sometimes rightfully be separated 


from the office 


From “Academic Freedom and Obligation,” by Willis Moore, Bulletin, 1950, 


pp. 431-32 
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A. Economic Status 


Salary Increases Anno 


Villanova University has announced that a new salary 
schedule for 350 members of its lay faculty will go into 
effect in September, 1960 The maximum and minimum 
salaries by rank will be: professor, $10,800-7200; associate 
professor, $8900-6400; assistant professor, $7600-5200; in- 


structor, $6000-4500 


@ Geneva College has announced 


a new salary scale for the year 1960-61 which will give 
increases to all ranks of approximately 16 per cent. The 
maximum-minimi the new scale will be: professor, 
$9400-7800: associate professor, $8200-6600; assistant pro 
fessor, $7000-5400: instructor, $5800-4200. These increases 
have been made possible, in part, by two recent gifts to the 
College: securities valued at about $105,000 frum Mrs. I 
G. Pritz of North Canton, and $25,000 from the 


Crucible Steel Corporation 


The call mimeogray 1 cor of the preliminary 
lraft of Ce 60 self-grading salary survey 
has already been extremely brisk. In addition to admin 
istrative officers in institutions of higher education and to 
faculty salary committees, the Washington Office has 
supplied copies of the mimeographed report to the Office 
of Naval Personnel; the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tional Affairs, the Department of State; the Office of Edu 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Department of Labor; 
the High Altitude Observatory of the University of Colo- 
rado; the New York Zoological Society; and to numerous 
professional associations, such as the American Council on 
Education and the Association of American Colleges. Some 
governmental agencies and organizations performing govern- 
ment contract work are deeply interested in academic 
salaries, which help serve as guide-posts for their own salary 


structure recommend tions 


VUore Int rynalion 


The Spring Issue of this Bw/letin reported salary statistics 
from the four largest Canadian universities. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has now reported salary levels for 3870 
faculty members at seventeen Canadian colleges and uni- 
versities for 1959-60. The median salary for professors is 


$11.5 )1, am increase of 10.7 per cent over the previous year 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane 


University), the Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin 
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The median for associate professors is $8924, an increase of 

1 per cent; that for assistant professors is $7117, an in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent; that for instructors and lecturers is 
$5573, an increase of 8.4 per cent 


Chapter Activities at Duke and 


The Committee on Academic Salaries and Living Costs 
of the Duke University Chapter, under the chairmanship of 
Richard H. Leach, in March, 1960, made a nine-page report 
(including six tables) comparing the salary conditions at 
Duke with those of various institutions included in the 
reports of the Association's Committee Z-1 ¢ The Tulane 
University Chapter recently issued the third of a series of 
reports by its Committee on the Economic Problems of the 
Profession, under the chairmanship of Warren Breed. The 
report finds that, although salary conditions at Tulane have 
improved considerably since the nd report was issued 
two years ago, the comparative position of Tulane has not 
improved in all ranks. Since Tulane contributes the whole 
of a 12 per cent retirement payment to TIAA, the margin 
between the actual salary, including fringe benefits, and the 
base salary is large. This report also makes use of the 
reports of the Association's Committee Z-1 
('nited Ne IP ge Fu na 


The United Negro College Fund, under the chairmanship 
f Bruce Barton of New York, collected $1,947,827 last 
year for distribution to its thirty-three member institutions 
[hese are all privately supported, accredited colleges 
scattered throughout the South, and welcome students of all 
races without discrimination. The sum collected was an 
increase of $104,827 over the previous year. Tuition at 
these colleges is kept low so that as many Southern Negro 
students as possible can benefit The goal of the Fund for 
1959-60 is $2,250,000. If this goal is reached, it will pro 
vide about 10 per cent of the operating costs of its member 


institutions 


Tuition Increases 


New York University will increase its tuition fees in 
September, 1960, from $35 a credit-hour to $40. Under 
this schedule, the average undergraduate tuition will be 
$1280. In addition, each student must pay a $100 general 
service fee. Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, President of the Uni- 
versity, estimates that the increased fees will enable the 
institution to increase the minimum and maximum faculty 
salary schedule by $1000. @ Tuition in twelve of the fifteen 
schools and colleges of Boston University will be increased 


by $200 next September; this increase will make the tuition 
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in the various schools range from $1000 to $1300 annually. 
@ Tuition in the Graduate School of Princeton University 
will be increased by $250 for the academic year 1960-61, 
bringing the total fee to $1250. The undergraduate tuition 
at Princeton is $1450 a year. (The tuition in four gradu- 
ate schools of Cornell University is to be increased $175 a 
year, bringing it to the undergraduate level of $1425. 
@ The University of Buffalo will increase its tuition fees 


$60 a semester beginning next September. 


Scholarship and Loan Funds 


The University of New Hampshire has received a gift of 
$228,000 from Charles E. Stillings, class of 1900, to pro- 
QA gift of $155,000 
has been made to Radcliffe College by the Taconic Founda- 


vide student scholarships and loans 


tion of New York, to provide fellowships for exceptional 
women students. Each fellowship will be for three years 
and will lead to the Ph.D. degree. Six students will begin 
their studies in September, 1961. @The University of 
British Columbia has reported that more than one-fourth 
of its students receive financial aid from the University or 
from the Provincial Government. Much of this aid is 
provided by private sources administered through the Uni- 
versity. In the 1958-59 session, the total of such aid was 


$867,379 


American Alumni Council Report of Gifts 


Returns from 1143 colleges, universities, and independent 
secondary schools in the United States and Canada to the 
22nd annual survey of alumni support conducted by the 
American Alumni Council show that alumni gifts in 1958-59 
reached a total of $199,882,799, an increase of 40 per cent 
over the previous year. Of this total, the 986 reporting 
colleges and universities in the United States received 
$185,927,259; the remainder went to private secondary 
schools or to eighteen colleges and universities in Canada 
Of the total, $45,495,928 was contributed to Annual Alumni 
Funds. The average gift from alumni to their alumni funds 
was $32.86, and 1,384,247 persons (20.9 per cent of those 
who were solicited) responded to the appeal for support 
Harvard led the list both in total alumni support ($22,852,- 
265) and in the size of its alumni fund ($2,294,259). Yale 
was second in both categories. Mount Holyoke and Prince- 
ton tied for top honors in participation in the alumni fund, 


The total 
amount given in annual funds by alumni and others repre- 


with 73.1 per cent and 72.2 per cent respectively 


sents the “living endowment” equivalent of the income at 
5 per cent on $1,251,152,940. The total gift support 
reported from the 1143 institutions listed in the Alumni 
Council survey was $863,157,250. 


News of Foundations 


The Ford Foundation has reported that during its fiscal 
year which ended September 30, 1959, it granted a total of 
$119,072,559 to educational and cultural projects. Of this 
total, much of which was received by colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, $15,478,210 went for experi- 
mental programs for the training of teachers at nineteen 
colleges and universities, and $1,440,800 for experimental 
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programs in undergraduate education. Other grants were: 
$16,581,035 for educational television projects; $22,072,300 
for science and engineering; $4,211,705 for public affairs 
programs; $1,555,650 for the study of urban and regional 
development; $2,606,600 for the humanities and arts; $10,- 
040,375 for the study of economic development and admin- 
istration. @The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
announced the following grants: University of Chicago, for 
the comparative study of economic and political develop- 
ment in “new’’ nations, $350,000; University of California, 
$218,000; Princeton University, $200,000; Western Michi- 
gan University, $144,000. The Harvard University Law 
School has received $150,000 to provide fellowships for 
college teachers in the humanities and social sciences. A 
grant of $145,000 has been made to Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston University, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts for a joint program in senior 
internship in public administration. Other grants were 
$250,000 to The Johns Hopkins University for foreign policy 
research; $135,000 to the University of Rochester for its 
program on Canadian studies; $154,000 to Community 
Studies, Inc., for a study of the undergraduate students at 
the University of Kansas. @The total of grants made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in the fourth quarter of 1959 
@The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
has given $800,000 to five universities to establish centers 


came to $12,398,008 


for the preparation of administrators for junior colleges 
The recipients of the grants are Columbia University 
Teachers College, the University of California at Berkeley, 
the University of California at Los Angeles, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Texas. @Grants totaling 
$1,300,000 have been awarded to 143 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Du Pont Company’s annual program of aid 
@The Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation has announced grants of nearly $2,000,000 
to the graduate schools of seventy-five colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada. The funds will 
be awarded directly to the graduate schools in the form of a 
$2000 subsidy for each Woodrow Wilson fellow currently 


to education 


enrolled. @The American Medical Foundation has an 
nounced the allocation of $1,198,287 to eighty-five medical 
schools. The Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., will con- 
tribute $1,430,000 during 1960 for educational, charitable, 
religious, and public service organizations. Aid-to-education 
programs will receive the largest share of the budget, about 
$900,000 ¢ The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, beginning in 
September, 1960, will grant thirty new Sloan Research 
Fellows a total of $480,000 for fundamental research in 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics in twenty-one uni- 
versities. @The Hooker Chemical Company of Niagara 
Falls has established the Hooker Charitable Foundation, Inc., 
which will match any contribution up to $500 that an em- 


ployee makes to his alma mater 


Gifts to Syracuse University 


What may be the world’s largest center for the study of 
journalism, television, and other media of mass commupjica- 
tion will soon be under construction at Syracuse University ; 
the center is made possible by an initial gift of $2,000,000 
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from Samuel I. Newhouse, owner of fourteen newspapers 
and Condé Nast Publications. Mr. Newhouse has promised 
“whatever funds are necessary to complete the center.” 
@ The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University has been awarded $217,000 
by the Carnegie Corporation for a three-year research 
project on the financing of public education. 


Gifts and Plans for Columbia 


In January, William Black, President of the Chock Full 
O’ Nuts Corporation, gave Columbia University $5,000,000 
toward the construction of a medical research building 
The building will cost much more than the sum donated, 
but the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center has an- 
nounced a $50,000,000 endowment and expansion campaign 
under the chairmanship of General Lucius D. Clay 
@Columbia College will seek $10,000,000 in general pur- 
pose contributions from its alumni in the next ten years. 
The goal for 1960 is $884,000, nearly double the amount 
($461,614) donated in 1959 


dedicated a $2,200,000 library, the money for which was 


@ Barnard College recently 


donated in part by Mrs. Arthur Lehman, who gave $750,000, 
and by the Wollman Foundation, which gave $675,000 
The rest of the money was raised through the efforts of 
the Trustees Committee on Development. Columbia has 
announced that about 300 fellowships and scholarships for 
graduate students, valued at about $750,000, will be avail- 


able in the academic year 1960-61 


Potpourri 


Loyola University of the South (New Orleans) has 
received a gift of approximately $1,000,000 from J. Edgar 
Monroe, New Orleans businessman, for the purchase of a 
500-acre tract of land on the lakefront west of New Orleans 
for use as a possible site for the University in the distant 
future Lehigh University has announced a $22,000,000 
development program leading to its centennial celebration 
in 1965-66 Northwestern University has received an 
anonymous gift of $1,200,000 for the erection of a Protestant 
Religious Center and Chapel Bates College announced, 
in January, that $814,000 has been pledged in the College 
challenge campaign; the goal was $750,000 Manhattan 
College is seeking $5,000,000 for a building to house its 
The Edgar B. Stern 


Professorship at Dillard University will be established as 


new programs in engineering 


a result of a gift of $210,000 from the three children of the 
late Mr. Stern, who was a member of the Dillard Board of 
Trustees from the time of its organization in 1930 until 
A $39,000,000 building program, 
including construction and , alteration, i§ under way at 


his death in 1959 
Rutgers University. The gifts and grants received by 
Rutgers in the month Gf September, 1959, totaled 
$670,072 
000,000 development program for the next ten years... . A 


Marymount College has announced a $10,- 


bequest of $50,000 to Carleton College by~one of its long- 
time trustees, Mr. Wadsworth A. Williams, led’ his widow 
to present the college with $500,000 in his memory. By the 
first of 1960, Carleton had raised $4}174,857 toward the 
goal of $10,000,000 of its development program. . . . Duke 
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University is undertaking a long-range expansion program 
of $76,000;000 Sarah Lawrence College if engaged in 
a development program to cost $1,750,000; thus far, $420,- 
000 has been raised. A new $2,950,000 student union 
building at the Illinois Institute of Technology has been 
made possible, in part, by a gift of $1,750,000 from Grover 
M. Hermann, member of the Institute's Board of Trustees 
. Tulane University has received a gift of $250,000 from 
the Kirschman Foundation of New Orleans, to set up a 
division of child mental health in its medical school. The 
University has also received a gift of $100,000 from donors 
who wish to be anonymous, to set up the Brandt Dixon 
Memorial Fund to provide scholarships for selected Latin 
American students to study at Newcomb College of the 
University Smith College has opened a campaign for 
$23,000,000 for new buildings and endowment The 
Arthur Vining Davis Foundation of Pittsburgh has given 
Amherst College $200,000 as the first installment of a 
$600,000 grant; the other two installments will be paid in 
1961 and 1962 Brandon College, founded sixty years 
ago as a center of culture and learning for western Man 
itoba, has embarked on a $5,000,000 expansion program 
Princeton University has received a bequest of approxi- 
mately $700,000 from the estate of Archibald A. Gulick, 
former president of the Princeton Club of New York 
Gifts to Colgate University in 1959 totaled $1,264,000, 


including $607,770 from alumni. It was the fourth consec- 
utive year that Colgate had received more than one million 
dollars The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
plans to build its first women’s dormitory with $1,500,000 
recently donated by an anoymous alumnus Stanford 
University received a record $1,032,580 from alumni and 
parents of students through the 1959 Stanford Fund 
Stanford has also received a grant of $1,500,000 from the 
Ford Foundation for its Graduate School of Business. The 
School is currently engaged in a $28,000,000 ten-year ex- 
pansion program Washington University (Missouri) 
recently received a $500,000 gift from Frank J. Prince 
Washington University, St. Louis University, and Princeton 
University will share equally in a gift of $300,000 from the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation in commemoration of its 
20th anniversary. The Corporation announced that Wash- 
ington University and St. Louis University were chosen 
because some 300 graduates of each institution are em- 
ployees of the corporation Hamilton College has re- 
ceived a gift of $300,000 to renovate a 146-year-old domi- 
tory. Mrs. A. S. V. Carpenter of Medford, Oregon, and 
her sister, Mrs. J. M. Scott of Pasadena, California, gave the 
sum in honor of their father, who lived in the dormitory 


before his graduation in 1877 


B. Other Developments 


Aid to Students Expelled because 


Demonstration 


f Anti-Segregati n 


A special scholarship program to aid Southern students 
expelled from college because of non-violent anti-segrega- 
tion demonstrations has been initiated by Boston University 
faculty members. The University’s Faculty Senate has 


voted support for this program in a motion calling for 
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voluntary contributions by faculty, students, and other 


interested persons 


Explaining the factors behind the Senate's action, Pro 
fessor Robert S. Cohen, Chairman of the new scholarship 
fund steering committee, said 


Some of us have met a number tudents involved in the 
unhappy situation to which the Senate action refers. Many of 
these students, both Negro and white, are praised by thei 
college teachers, their fellow students, and others as among the 
most able, responsible, and conscientious young people they hav 
known. Some have outstanding records of scholarship 

Indeed, because of their superior intelligence and their ser 
of responsible leadership, they have been actively concerned 
supporting Negro protests against the violation of civi 
human rights, and with directing such protests into use 
non-violent channels of expression 

Many are of severely limited 
continuing their education will 


to transter to Northern institutions 


Professor Cohen reported that the University Senate 
action has received “immediate and enthusiastic support 
from Boston University chaplains representing the three 
major religious faiths: Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
Organized support from the University’s Student-Faculty 
Assembly and Inter-Fraternity Council is also anticipated 
he stated 

Professor L. Harold DeWolf has been named treasurer 
the scholarship fur ymmitt The motion passed by 
the Senate directs that “financial assistance be offered, to 
the limit of contributions received from faculty, students, 
and other contributors to expelled students who have the 
high academic standing appropriate and required of holders 
of academic scholarships Persons wishing to contribute 
were urged to send their ntributions to the “Boston Uni 
versity Faculty and St | Rights Scholarship Fund 
DeWolf at the School 


Theology, or Professor Robert Cohen 


Professor L. Harol 


Liberal Arts 


Magazines for Friendship, Inc., is a nonprofit 
ion which regularly supplies university professors 
students abroad with good American magazines 
Bulletin editor, who is a member of the Advisory Council 
of Magazines for Friendship, Inc., has received the follow 


ert Croissant, President of that organiza 


order to avoid 

of Magazines t 
Protessors 

good magazines 
igazines nis 


classes 


iree? 


merican Cancer Society will sponsor a series of le 


tures on college and university campuses, beginning next fall 


Dealing with resfarch in the medical, biological, and related 


physical sciences, the lectures are designed to interest able 


students in undertaking research careers in these fields, and 


srove public understanding of the methods, needs, 


inities for such research The lectures will be 


ut cost to the participating institutions 
» speake ll be available thr ne 
wing speakers will be available through arrange 

with the Cancer Society: Bernard D. Davis, Professor 

Harvard University; his 
Biology’; Harry Eagle 


Cell Biology, National Institute of 


wy and In 


s Diseases; his topic The Metabolisn 

Malignant Cells in Culture’: Alfred Gell 

f Medicine, Columbia University, College 

f Physicians Progress and Px 
Arnold D. Welch 
Eugene Higgins Professor of Pharm: yy and Chairmar 
of Departn Metabolic Ay 


tentialities of Human Cancer Preve 


proaches to Can 
speaker 
the twelv 


prepa 


speakers 
Societ West 
New York Each invitation sh« 
yf the speaker or speakers desired 
and size audience ex} 
late, time, and address; 
arrangements to 
neetings with facuity members and stu 


r receipt of invitations is September 


the esta 


governing discharge or 


yr to the expiration of their 
to enter or to a college, 
iniversity or equivalent educational institution Previously, 
such releases and discharges were permissible but there were 
among the military services as to the date on 

which the releases could be effective and the criteria govern 
ing eligibility Che new policy, for the first time, eliminates 
these variations ar replaces the separate the 
services with iniform policy 

y departs 


policy of 


The new 


policy is consistent with the expressed 


the Department of Defense to pive maximum practicable 


assistance to enlisted personnel qualified and 
demonstrate a desire to further their education. Under 


personnel who would be unduly penalized in 
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rsuing their education if required to remain in service 
ntil their enlistment or induction period expires may be 


sased earlier if they meet the criteria contained in the 


rel 


new Defense Department Instruction (No. 1332.15) The 
effective date of release under ~w policy will be not 
earlier than ten registration pre- 
scribed by the educational institution 

Aliens seeking to qualify for citizenship by completing 
three years active military service and Reservists ordered to 
six months active duty for training are specifically excluded 

nder the new policy 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


assist in the placement of college and university teach- 

ers, the American Association of University Professors pub 

lishes notices of academic vacancies and of teachers 

available. Factual data and expressions of personal prefer- 

these notices are published as submitted. It is 

ptional with appointing officers and teachers to publish 
names and addresses or to use key numbers 

A member of the Association is entitled to publish one 

yuncement of his availability during each volume-year 

at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, subsequent 


insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or 


Vacancies Reported 
isotope courses 
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re than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for each 


cross-reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher 


educati n for the announcement of academic vacancies 
Copy should be received seven weeks before publication date 
Letters in response to announcements published under key 


num 


umbers should be sent to the Association’s Washington 
Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a separate 
letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secre 
tary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. ( 


Oak Ridge 
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Teachers Available 
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YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE.... 


Against The Low Cost of TIAA Life Insurance 


A little premium buys a lot of family security. For 
example, a man 34 years of age can provide $20,000 
of protection on the 10-Year Term Plan for only 
$82.40* a year. 


TIAA can offer insurance at low cost for several 
reasons: (1) it is a nonprofit company established 
by Carnegie organizations to serve the educational 
world; (2) it employs no agents and pays no com- 
missions; and (3) occupational hazards are almost 
non-existent in the college world. 


Employees of colleges, universities, nonprofit edu- 
cational and research institutions and private 
schools are eligible to apply for TIAA insurance. 


Many TIAA plans are available to help you pro- 
vide the protection and security you want for your 
family and to help keep your insurance costs within 
your budget. To get your copy of The Life Insur- 
ance Guide, which describes them, simply fill out 


the coupon below and mail it to us. If you give us 
your date of birth and the ages of your dependents, 
we will be glad to illustrate specific TIAA plans 
for you. 


No agent will call since TIAA employs none. Your 
information will be sent by mail. 


* $132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid 
at end of year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guar- 
anteed, of course. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and a 


cost protection at my age 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
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Announcements and Reminders 


Council Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Association’s Council will be held in the Conference Room 
of the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., on Friday and Saturday, 
October 21 and 22. Council members will be housed in the Statler Hilton Hotel. 


Annual Meeting 


The Association’s Forty-seventh Annual Meeting will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 22, 1961 


Fall Membership Campaign 


Plans are under way for the most intensive membership campaign in the Association 
history, and all chapter officers are urged to make early arrangements for their own 
membership campaigns. Members of the Association’s staff will visit as many chapters 
as their schedules will permit, and officers, Council members, and committee members 
may be available for occasional speaking engagments. A limited number of copies of 
the Spring, 1960 issue of the Bulletin can be sent to chapters, without charge, for dis 


tribution to prospective members. 


Dues of New Members 


Under regulations recently approved by the Council, persons admitted to Act 
bership in the Association between May 16 and August 15 become members a 
1 and are liable for $4.00 1960 dues. Those admitted between August 16 and 
ber 15 are not liable for dues until 1961, but they will be sent the Winter 
Bulletin 


Change in AAUP Constitution 


Members and chapters are reminded of the constitutior 

Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. In the past, eligible persons have attained membership 
the Association by a system of nomination and election. As a result of the amendment: 
they may now become members merely by submitting their applicatior Application 


blanks may be obtained from the Washington Office 


Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Members and friends of the Association are again encouraged to contribute 

ever modest amounts, to the Association's permanently established Academic Freedom 
Fund (see Spring, 1959 Bulletin, pages 82-84) so that the Fund’s invested principal may 
earn an annual sum sufficient to provide meaningful aid to individual teachers and 
faculties at institutions of higher education where sigr ificant threats to academic freedom 
arise. If anyone wishes to give support to the Academic Freedom Fund in the form of a 
bequest, he should address a letter of inquiry about appropriate testamentary language 


to the General Secretary. 
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